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'How I Psych Them’ 
by BOSTON'S BILL RUSSELL 



Viceroyls got the filter for 

the taste that’s right! - 


Viceroy is specifically designed to taste the way 
you’d like a filter cigarette to taste. Not too 
strong . . . not too light . . .Viceroy’s got the taste 
that’s right! 
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"How wrong I was. A MONY man showed how a simple plan might help me 
expand my oil business as well as protect my family!" 


'■| was pretty direct when J 
first met MONY man Arlie Os- 
born. 'I'd rather invest in my oil 
business,' I told him. 'Insurance 
comes a poor second to that!' 

"But Arlie showed me how a 
simple insurance program could 
be one of my biggest assets. I'd 
be protecting my growing fam- 
ily! And at the same time I could 
build up hard cash to help in an 
emergency .. . and believe me, 
that can happen in the oil busi- 
ness! Or. I could raise loans by 
using my insurance as collateral 
"Well, I'd be crazy to pass up 
an opportunity like that. I signedi 
. . "And I'll tell you something 

MONY man Arlie Oeborn tallo , ^ 

,t over w,ih •Shorty - werr.il olss' That insurancc program 



Arlie worked out has helped me 
more than once when the go- 
ing's got rough! 

"Take it from me, every young 
man should take out insurance 
...specially through a guy like 
Arlie, and his company— MONY!" 
MONY men care for people. 

Get in touchwith a MONY man 
near you. Rely on his seasoned 
judgmentto provide you with the 
finest life and health insurance 
protection moneycan buy.. .from 
MONY. a leader for 1 22 years. 
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Tape it. 

General Electric's new Family Tape Recorder costs under $40* 


It's a new idea. It's a portable tape recorder designed by General Electric for 
the whole family to use. 

Use it to record baby's first words. Birthday and partytime fun. 

Dad can test out a speech, record a leclure.Teen-agers can tape jazz. Mother 
can tape a voice-letter to send to her son in the Service. 

It's easy to operate. Just press the button to record, rewind, play back or stop. 

It's rugged. Plays back words and music with a clear, true sound on !4-hour 
reels. (Generai Electric is tirsi to design Ultra-Balance into an inexpensive tape 
recorder. This engineering breakthrough installs a precision-balanced flywheel 
into the recorder's capstan drive to give you the constant tape speed so impor- 
tant for faithful fidelity.) 

It's portable. Goes anywhere. Works on 4 standard flashlight batteries. Oper- 
ates in any position. Special Safety Brake prevents tape from ever spilling off 
reels. (That's G-E engineering, again.) 

The price is family-budget size, under $40. See it at your dealer's. Try it. 

If you have a family camera, you should also have a new General Electric 
Family Tape Recorder. 

*Mankitacturer's suggested retail price Actual price varies wilh dealer. Slighily higher West artd South. 
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Next week 

THE WINGING CARDINALS 
are disprovinr. ihc noiion that 
they cannot stand success and 
arc soaring toward the NI'L's 
Eastern championship. Edwin 
Shrakc tells of the flight plan. 

PAL JOEY meets a burning 
Dick Tiger for ihc world mid- 
dleweight title. William Leg- 
gett reports on the rematch be- 
tween the Nigerian slugger and 
the superbly evasive Giardello. 

COFFEEPOTS make good 
fishing tackle, says Bil Gilbert, 
pop angler. Gilbert's avant- 
garde methods may infuriate 
purists, but he claims that the 
prool is all in the frying pan. 


FERMISSION IS STMCTLY MtOKDnTD 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


The man whose appearance on the cov- 
er this week signalizes the return of pro 
basketball is someone who could pose 
as a practicing psychologist anywhere. 
Or so Boston's Bill Rus.sell insists, re- 
ferring to his academic-looking spade 
beard, well-cut business suit and nar- 
row, dark lie. "And I carry ihc brief- 
case, too." says Russell. "Even if it is 
not full of lextbooky things. Mine al- 
ways contains a badly crinkled bas- 
ketball uniform, some sweat socks and 
a pair of pretty big sneakers.” The oth- 
er difference, he adds with obvious 
satisfaction, is that "I ilon'i work for 
psychology like those other fellas. 
Psychology works for me." 

Well put. In his career as one of bas- 
ketball's greatest centers. Russell has 
used his own special mix of size, talent. 
suinvnii. m.simct — and p.fycboiogy 
todominatethegame. And when Si‘<iRT.s 
li.i.iJsn{Ari i> asked Russell to do an in- 
formal thesis on How I Psych Them, 
for openers Russell promptly psyched 
Associate Editor Bob Otliim. 

Ottum often moves in a world of big 
people. Two seasons ago he did a cover 
story on Tommy Heinsohn, and last 
April he collaborated with Philadel- 
phia's Wilt Chamberlain on a two-part 
story about life inside a giant. So it 



AFTER MELBOURNE, MARRIAGE TO ROSE 



wasn't the size that got him. "But Rus- 
.sell never sits .still.” Ottum said after 
the first week of interviews-on-the-run. 
"In the evening he plays basketball. 
Then he sunlights by managing his 
Boston restaurant : he is writing a book, 
landscaping his new home, promoting 
his own new brand of sneakers and 
testing foreign sports cars. You ever 
try to take notes at 1 15 miles an hour? 
Every time we tried to talk, he faked 
me out." 

I inally, spooked by an approaching 
deadline. Ottum used w hat Russell calls 
his First Law Ipnge .U). "I cornered 
him in his hotel room one midnight 
when he was most tired." .says Ottum. 
"I locked the door and look the phone 
olf the hook. Wc worked all through 
the night. Russell talked, demonstrated 
by .shooting wadded paper into the 
wastebasket, and wc ran a few sample 
plays in that small space Ottum de- 
fending against Russell." About 3 a.m. 
Russell sent out (to hisow n restaurant ) 
for a gigantic platter of barbecued ribs. 
"The greasy part of the manuscript." 
notes Ottum. "is where wc ale." By- 
dawn both were exhausted. But the 
deadline was met. 

In matters of deadline our world of 
publishing and Russell's world of play- 
ing form a parallel; VN'hen SfoRis h.- 
I.IJ.SI R A 1 1 n lirst appeared in August 1 954 
Russell was appearing as the player to 
watch in his junior year at the Univer- 
sity of San Francisco. In the years since, 
eight w filers havccovered Russell. start- 
ing with a story on the NCAA linais in 
Kansas City in March of 1955 (and in- 
cluding his marriage to Rose Swisher 
after the Melbourne Olympics). Of 
those eight I runk Deford. at 6 feci 4, 
is the only one almost tall enough to 
look Russell in the eye. 

Incidenttilly . Russell celebrated the 
completion of this kitest story by buy- 
ing one of the foreign cars he was test- 
ing, He found the S14.5(X) I errari too 
small, though it lilted Oiliim line, and 
instead bought an awesome while 
Mercedes 220 SE convertible. \\'hich 
certainly ought to psych everybody 
on those highways around Boston. 
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Kengrip tire studs will 
prevent thousands of accidents 
on icy roads this winter! 


Driving on icy or snow-slick high- 
ways may be the most dangerous 
situation you'll face this winter. A 
hidden patch of ice. or a slippery 
roadway after a sudden freeze or 
snowfall, could send you into an 
uncontrollable skid. 

Now you can be safer on icy roads 
if you equip your tires with Kengrip 
Tire Studs. After si.x years of design- 
ing and testing. Kennamctal Inc. has 
developed Kengrips to give increased 
traction and better driver control. 
When you're face to face with a 
dangerous icy road. Kengrips may 
prevent a .serious accident. 

Kengrips 

give you Controlled Traction 

With Kengrips you get Controlled 
Traction three ways: more traction 


for starting and climbing steep 
grades; Controlled Traction for safer, 
quicker stopping; Controlled Trac- 
tion to help prevent skidding when 
rounding curves. 

Kengrips are economical 

Kengrip Tire Studs provide effective 
Controlled Traction for two full sea- 
sons of normal winter driving. The 
Kengrip Stud has a core of special 
Kennamctal tungsten carbide that is 
up to KK) times more wear-resistant 
than steel. The stud wears at the 
same rate as the tire tread to main- 
tain a I'.s" protrusion ready to "bite 
the ice" at all times. Tires with Ken- 
grips give more than twice the trac- 
tion of ordinary winter tires. 

The large base of the Kengrip Stud 
locks deep in the tread rubber to pro- 


vide maximum holding power. Ken- 
grips will not come loose even while 
driving steadily at turnpike speeds. 

Available from your tire dealer 

Get ready for safer driving this win- 
ter — equip your car with tires stud- 
ded with Kengrips. .•Available in new 
tires by all major tire manufacturers 
and in first-class retreads. Insist on 
Kengrips — they cost no more and 
have been proven by more than a 
million miles of test driving. Look 
for the dealer with the Kengrip sign. 

•P;ucMl applii'J fi'r KKNORII" 

K KENNAMETALfe. 

LATROBE, PA. 

The World's Leading Producer of Tungsten Carbides 
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BOOKTALK 

A book on the Australian racehorse 
Phar Lap reads like a mystery story 

About midila> on April 5, ^'•>32 a magnili* 
/A cent horse from Australia named Phai 
Lap died suddenly in a guarded Stull at a 
training farm near San Francisco. For most 
Americans that marked the beginning of the 
mystery of F’har Lap. centered on the qiics* 
lion: Was Phar l.ap poisoned? For many 
.Australians, as 1. R. Carter makes it clear in 
P/itir Lap (Australian Book Center. Ness 
Rochelle, N.Y. S7), the death of Phur Lap 
s\as merely the climax of mysteries that be- 
gan before he ssas foaled 

Phar Lap was out of Entreaty, a New 
Zealand marc, by Night Raid. But who was 
Night Raid? Soon after World War 1 an 
English trainer. Captain Tom Hogg, sold 
Night Raid (who had only one third place in 
two years of racing) for t!l20. In Australia, 
however. Night Raid was sold for stud for 
l.40() guineas. After Phar Lap became fa- 
mous, Captain Hogg was shown a photo- 
graph of Night Raid and exclaimed, ‘That 
was never Night Raid!” He believed horses 
had somehow gotten mixed up in being 
shipped. Mr. Carter suggests '‘ihc shippers 
might have sent an incorrect manifest.” In 
any event, Entreaty’s foal was bought in the 
New Zealand yearling sales in January 1928. 
for 160 guineas. But lei Mr. Carter relate the 
circumstances in his breezy Australian prose. 
The buyer "was rather an unlikely character, 
a Russian-born Jew named David J. Davis, 
an American citizen who had come to Aus- 
tralia about 1921 , opened a small photo stu- 
dio, and then got into the china, silver and 
cutlery importing business.” He made mon- 
ey and wanted to gel into racing, but "he was 
a new chuni at the game." 

Harry Telford, a dour, uncommunicative 
trainer, was introduced to Davi.s by an un- 
idemilicd individual "who later became Da- 
vis' business manager.” Telford bought Phar 
l.ap for Davis, but Davis was disappointed 
in the yearling '.s appearance and leased him 
to Telford for three years for one third of his 
earnings. In two years and nine months Phar 
Lap raced 50 limes. He won only two in his 
lirst 10. But then in 25 months he raced ?9 
times and won 35 times. In the Australian 
Jockey Club St, Lcger Slakes he ran 120 
yards ahead of the field. Belting was para- 
lyzed. Gunmen tried to maim him with biick- 
-shot. but missed. After 1 4 consecutive slakes 
wins as a 4-year-old Phar Lap lost only the 
Melbourne Cup as a 5-year-otd, carrying 
1 50 pounds while the winner carried 98. 

His next race was the SIOD.OUO Agua Cali- 
cnic Handicap (reduced because of the De- 
pression (o S50.0l)() while he was cr route 


from Australia). Weakened by an 18-duy Pa- 
cific crossing. Phar Lap did not impress the 
tough characters w ho hung around the Agua 
Calicnte (rack in Prohibition days, Davis 
snapped up the odds, getting as much as 6 to 
I Moreover, Phar l.ap had never seen a 
Murling stall before the race, and was given 
no (raining in one. The nighl before the race 
an attempt was made to shoot the president 
of the track- In (lie race itself Phar Lap, be- 
wildered by the stall, was left 50 yards in 
back- He nevertheless led after six furlongs, 
and won easily. Davis rushed over the border 
after the race with the prize money "swoll- 
en by his betting clcan-iip." Phar Lap was 
hurried out of Mexico. Two weeks later he 
was dead. A Food and Diug .Administration 
chemist reported Phar Lap’s bodily organs 
"riddled with arsenic trioxidc." A San Fran- 
cisco toxicologist hired by Davis found 
none. The author reviewed the evidence and 
leaves it up to the reader, who is apt to get 
cold chills either way, 

• 

There arc no such mysteries in Dervla 
Murphy's f-iill lilt: licluiul to ImIUi with a 
Bincle (Dutton, S4.95). hot recent events 
have added an air of international melodra- 
ma to what are otherwise routine thrills — 
accidents, spills, attempted assaults — such 
as might be expected by a pretty young wom- 
an pedaling 4,445 miles alone across Europe 
and Asia. A sturdy Irish girl ridingan Arm- 
strong men's bike. Miss Murphy left Ireland 
in January 1963 and reached Delhi in July. 
She first used her automatic on a pack of 
wild dogs in the snowy mountains of Yugo- 
slavia. In a hotel near the border of Turkey 
and Persia she was awakened and found an 
admirer in her room. -She fired her automat- 
ic at the ceiling. He left. In Persia three elder- 
ly workmen tried to steal her bicycle. When 
she fired over their heads they dropped it 
and ran. Untroubled, she writes lyrically "I 
was cycling day after day beneath a sky of 
intense blue, through w ild mountains whose 
solitude and beauty surpassed anything I 
had been able to imagine. . . 

• 

Before his death last year J. Frank Dobie 
assembled notes and seaiiered writings for 
a book on raiilesnakes. In his earlier years, 
in The MuMtirii’s and The Longhorns and 
The Voice of the Co\ote. his best book, 
Dobie created a distinctive sort of South- 
west regional document, mixing history, 
science, folklore, proverbs, tall tales and 
personal experiences, and the lore of the 
western diamoiidback raiilcr. a venomous 
reptile measuring 7 feet or so, seemed an 
ideal addition. Ruitlesnukes (Little. Brown. 
55) begins boldly enough. We learn that 
roadrunners kill rattlers, as do javelinas. 
wild turkeys and mocking birds. And there 
arc good Dobie stones about early settlers 
hiding from Indians. Rattlesnakes invaria- 
bly crawled into their hiding places. But 
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the fiber that makes the Smuggler 
a rugged character 


trid«m»rk ot Fiber Industries. Inc. 


CelTiew* Fortrel' 


topcoatwithmatchingplaidscarf. over). And the plaid lining zips 
Switches to a rain coat (water out to become a robe. In black, 
repellent finish, of course). Moon- covat or tan. About $76.* At 
lights as a suitcase (big and small better stores ev^ywhere. 
pockets tucked and hidden all *Price sllghtty higher on pacific coast 


Z«ro King's Smuggler Coat is 
ready for any action and Galey & 
Lord's For^el polyester and cot- 
ton keeps it in good shape. The 
Smuggler starts as a plaid-lined 
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STRAIGHT KEHTUCKY BOUBBOH WHISKY • 66 WOtf • ©ANCIENT AGE OISTIUING COMPWf. fUAMKfWT. KEHIUCKY 


BOOKTALK ronliiiuni 


"If you can find a 
better Bourbon...buy it!” 



'Hunt from Kenya to the Khyber Pass.. . 
you'll never find a better Bourbon!” 



America's Largest Selling 6 Year Old Kentucky Bourbon! 


interest \scars thin, und the trouble is not 
with Dobie. but with rattlesnakes, tivery- 
body in the Southwest seems to have nearly 
stepped on a rattler at one lime or another. 
Dobie tried hard to like them "natural, 
native and honest," he wrote, "belonging 
to the land that I belonged to" — but even 
Dobie could not really long for the good 
old days when there were more rattlesnakes 
everywhere. 

• 

Maurice Brooks's Thr Appalachians 
fHotighton \fifllm, S^.W) is part textbook, 
part nature essay, sometimes awkwardly 
presented, but interesting for its accumula- 
tion of Iittlc-known facts about a wcll-trav- 
eled and well-known area only a few miles 
from the biggest cities of the country, The 
forest over the mountains is one of the rarest 
on earth; there are 130 different species of 
trees in the Great Smokies alone, for in- 
stance, and only 85 in all Europe. An au- 
thority on wildlife management at West 
Virginia University. Professor Brooks likes 
to discuss the astounding numbers of birds 
and animals that have managed to sur- 
vive in the 1.600-mile mountain chain. As 
many as 75.000 hawks in a single day have 
been counted migrating from Canada. Two 
observers on an Allegheny summit once 
counted 1.403 migrating warblers in three 
hours. Some two million ra/orback hogs 
exist in the Appalachian wilds. Elk herds 
have done .so well in Virginia that limited 
hunting is now permitted. The book is the 
first in a scries of popular natural histories 
edited by Roger Tory Peterson and John 
A. Livingston, intended to cover all regions 
of the U.S. 

• 

In 1933. Arnold Gingrich, aged 29. was 
the founding editor of E'xfuire magazine. 
In 1934 he was fishing with Ernest Heming- 
way in the Bahamas. Hemingway, he says, 
was a meal fisherman, intensely competitive 
and "a very poor sport." After two more 
seasons of unhappy fishing experiences on 
the Pilar (.Esquire advanced Hemingway the 
money he needed to buy the boatj, Gingrich 
gave up deep-sea fishing. It was not until 
1939 that he discovered fly fishing, at a trout 
farm called the Fin 'n‘ Feather Club near 
Chicago, where you paid a dollar a pound 
for the trout you hi>okcd from ponds of 
eager captives. That admission is made on 
page 30 of The Well-Teiiiperetl Angler 
(Knopf. S5.95). and the remaining 300 
pages are an unabashed recital of his fasci- 
nation with and subsei(ucnt mastery of the 
art. Twenty-one essays discuss such subjects 
as trout fishing in Austria after World War 
II, salmon fishing in Iceland, the achieve- 
ments of Paul Young, who developed the 
Midge rod (under 7 feet and weighing 2 
ounces or less) and of Al McClanc, who 
perfected the double-line haul. 

- Robi Ri Cantwfll 
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Fnirlanv 'ftit just ilovsii V look Ukv 
a pruftiva! fain ill/ luir... 
anil tlial's the heaiili/ of it! 



I.ct us admit ii right off; tlif 196<i ?’airlanc is 
a sturdy, practical, dependable. day-in. day-out 
family car. The fact that it is also richly beau- 
tiful. luxurious inside, and fun to drive is just 
a spectacular Fairlane bonus. 

Fairlatic 'fi6 has a look that makes you think 
of moonlight and rubies, of winning at Monte 
Carlo (the Casino or the Rallyc. you name it). 
The excitement contintics inside the car. from 
delightful touches like our a-way key. turved 
side glass, foot-o])erate(l parking brake and 
sjjorty bucket seats on XI. and G'F models, 
riicre are da//ling new convertibles, a new 


patieled Scpiire Wagon, and the ultra-sporty 
series. F.iirlane G I liardio|)s and consertiblcs. 

Vet, underneath the glamor and the glitter, 
Fairlane is all business. .Stronger than ever, 
wiili new frame, body shell, nesv smoother 
ride. Roomier— and more luxurious— inside, 
basically very thrifty to buy and to operate 
l)ut a lot more fun to drive, svith sports models 
and o|>tional \'-8‘s ranging up to 390 cubic 
inches. Tlierc are 13 new Fairlancs to choose 
from, more Fairlanes than ever, with a lot 
more in them. Drive a ’06 F’airlane soon. .\nd 
bring tlie family: it’s their car. tool 


AMERICA’S 

TQIM, PERFORMANCE CARS 

FORD 

MUSTANG - FALCON - FAIRLANE 
FORO-THUNDERBIRO 



*0u Pftni's r*giilmd Iradcmtri lor itt man-made pcemerlc 



How to atU*ii(I to business. 


Naturally you know you might 
clinch The Big Deal on the links 
next time out. Why else would you 
be practi«'ing golf in your ofiice? 

You also know how important it is 
to look the executive. It's why you 
choose these handsome executive 
shoes in blackwine corfam* 

They’re uniquely light and soft. 
Sha()e-retaining. Weather resistant. 
Easy care, wipe-and-wear. How come? 
Simply because they’re crafted 
of COKFAM. the breathable new shoe 


Wall Streeter plain-toe in blackwine 




Better Things for Better living . . . through Chemistry- 


'It Wall St'talrr snot, abevl S2S.0O at: J«t>n Wanamakar. Phil. 


ailing t.f 


S, Sa.OA-lt. Houtlon: Chaaman't ShMt, Sin Rataal, Calilornia 





CASTROL WINS WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP... 
SHELBY AMERICAN FORD COBRAS CAPTURE MANUFACTURERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL GRAND TDURING TITLE 

1. Cobra garage at Le Mans preparing for the 
24 Hours. 

2. iyiniiiiig CT coupe . . . Cobra's low profile paid 
off on Daytona's high speed banks. 

3. Carroll Shelby and Sebring promoter Alec 
Ulmanii at Le Mans. 

4. Stan of the famed Le Mans 24 Hours. 

5. Jack Sears— Doc Thompson Cobra finished 
eighth at Le Mans . . . shown here in the esses 
during the final hour. 

6. Bob Bondurant and Jo Schlesser drove 15 to 
first GT and fourth overall in the Sebring 12 
hours. Shelby Cobras used Castro! in all events. 

7. First GT and second overall in the Daytona 
Continental as Hal Keck and Jo Schlesser set 
new GT record. 

CASTROL...THE CHOICE 



CASTROL OILS. INC.. NEWARK N.J. 0710! 
SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. 94109 


Bell & Howell 

would like to tell you about a great new 
achievement from its biggest competitor. 



The new Kodak Super 8 
movie film. Thot's if over there. 

In the little block cortridge. And 
thot's how you buy it. Prelooded ond 
ready to slip into a movie camero. 

Great idea? We thought so too 
when Kodak first described it to us, 

So for over a year now, while 
they've beer perfecting the film, 
we've been designing a 
Bell 8e Howell comera for it. 

It's ready; the Bell & Howell all-electric 
Super 8. Drop in the cartridge 
and you've not only looded the 
camera, you've ofso set the 
film speed and filter, Automoticolly. 

And that's where we could have 
stopped. Instead, we added a 
self-powered zoom. And a new kind 
of electric eye that lets you take 
pictures even in glaring daylight. 

And a highly sophisticated lens system. 

And a few electronic safeguords 
fhot moke the Bell & Howell Super 8 
obout as foolproof as a 
movie camera is fifcefy to get. 

Sure that kind of precision 
instrument is tougher to turn out 
than on ordinory camera. But we 
learned one thing a long time ogo: 
the harder we make things for 
ourselves, the easier it is for you.! 

Now ready. Smile! 





Bell & Howell 

builds photogrophic instruments a little better than they reolly have to be. 


for push button movies, i 


The Super 8 film cartridge 


loads instontly 



Zoom out. 


Zoom in. 



Executive Sued 
For $750,000 
In Libel Suit Here 

i'-v.'i- -wt-rv iiiA’jrriiSu 

";s-:Lsult 'X'Ui- 

:r.?, ct 

iwllnrs, 55 4;r:*ci t-.r 
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Are you protected? Are you sure 


If you are an executive or professional 
man, and your persona) liability insur- 
ance was issued more than two years 
ago, read about the special coverage 
now offered you by Insurance Company 
of North America. 

Reports from across the country show 
a disquieting trend seeping into liability 
suits today; yesterday’s personal liability 
insurance coverage is no longer ade- 
quate for the executive or professional 
man of today. 

A new concept 

Insurance Company of North America 
has developed a new concept in pack- 
aged personal coverage that’s tailored 
just for today’s high-Iiability trend, (t is 
available now in two new policies: the 
INA-Executive policy and the INA-Pro- 
fessional policy. 

Each starts where your regular liability 
protection stops. 

It protects you and your immediate 
family against the catastrophic claims 


that could wipe you out. Claims like 
bodily injury, damaged property, mal- 
practice, false arrest, libel, slander, as- 
sault and battery, even mental anguish. 

It defends you in court. It helps pro- 
tect you against uninsured losses. 

And it automatically increases the 
protection provided by other liability in- 
surance programs you may have, such 
as that included in Homeowners, Auto- 
mobile or similar policies. 

Yet the cost is low! 

Amazingly low for the protection it 
affords. An executive, for example, can 
buy $1,000,000 of this protection for as 
little as $69 a year. 

Incidentally, you pay proportionately 
less for increased limits— all the way up 
to $5,000,000. Even up to $10,000,000. 

Let us review your coverage 

If you think policies you already own 
offer one or more features like those 
mentioned above, ask your INA man to 


review your entire insurance program. 
He can reduce costly overlaps and fill in 
any dangerous gaps with the insurance 
protection you need . 

Now with Catastrophe 
Major Medical coverage 

(Available in most states) 


MARK AND MAIL TODAY 

Insurance Company 
of North America 
Dept. SPI-IO, P.O. BOX 
Philadelphia. Penna. 19101 
Gentlemen: Please send me your brochure de- 
scribing the INA-Eiecutive and INA-Professional 
policies. 

Name 

Address 


City State Zip Code. 

My insurance agent or broker is: 





This Mighty-Mac“LINEBACKER”'storm coat won a trophy. 


Buying a storm coat? Have one that walked away with the 
J. P. Stevens Golden "Linebacker" Trophy for fashion 
excellence. Inside and out, it's designed to keep you dry, 

Comfortable - and slightly ahead of the next fellow when it 
comes to fashion. Note the new rounded-front "Double D" 
look. A forecast of what's to come m men's outenvear, And 
there’s the zip-in vest for extra warmth and a change of 
style, when you want it. 

Water repellency is the greatest. "Scotchgard” Brand 
Rain Repeller protects the tough, Odtershell fabric of polyester 

Coat by Mighty-Mac, protection by SCDLCTlQSrC] 

' - RAIN^BEPELLER 


and combed pima cotton. Storm after storm, rain and stains — 
even oily ones-stay out. Through repeated dry-cleanings 
too, without reprocessing. 

Inside there's a thick pile lining. And a hidden hood in the 
collar, for wind protection. 

The National Football League admired this coat errough to 
award it their stamp of approval. It costs $75, You’ll 
wonder why It doesn't cost $150. Get ready for a 
decade of cozy winters. 


cc4t thne slOKS Sl'«wb>>(tg«& Pt<,li jndbtanchts rile-'e 

Clotbiflj t)«s VinnM l3wi r-i'i.e'ibu-ir- C^iMesron. West Vj jkIi Hf't K^nsis Citjt. Mo 




Parking . , . 


or Driving , . 


THE TERNSTEDT TOUCH GIVES YOU INSTANT CONTROL 
OVER ^ POWER WINDOW 

There’s new magic in your fingertips when you touch the switch of a Ternstedt 
power window! When you're driving, the power windows operate from a 
conveniently located central control. No need to stop your car ... or lean or 
stretch uncomfortably to crank a handle. It's reassuring to know that you can 
always drive with your vision undisturbed and a steady hand on the wheel. 
And when you’re parked, too. you can open and close the windows with 
ease from the same central control. Even passengers have it easier with a 
separate switch at each window. Try Ternstedt power windows and get a new 
lift out of driving! You'll get quality ... in the General Motors tradition. 



GM TERNSTEDT 

DIVISION OF GENiRAL MOTORS OORPOHATION 


FOR A DEMONSTRATION SEE YOUR CHEVROLET. PONTIAC, OLDSMOSILE, BUICK OR CADILLAC DEALER 



If you consider yourself 
a busy, successful man 
(or if anybody else does), 
here are 19 things 
you shouldn’t ever have to think about. 



That's our 19-poinl inspection check. We made it almost invisible 
— because you shouldn't have to read it either. 

Our point is this; When you’re out of town on business, you've 
got enough to think about. Important things— important to your 
job and your success. 

You don't want to have to think about the Chevrolet or other fine 
car you rented from us. Fully-inflated tires, clean ashtrays, brimming 
gas lank, etc.-they .should just be there. 

Ed McManus, Vice President of Whitehall Laboratories, once 
told us something. When a company sends a man out on the road— 
he's on the road to success. Or he's already there. 

Our promise. No roadblocks. 


Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat 






WE RE MAKING THESE BY THE MILLIONS 
TO IMPROVE YOUR TELEPHONE SERVICE 





They look simple enough, but they're actually 
tiny precision devices. The two metal blades 
must be properly oriented and sealed into 
glass tubes a precise distance from each 
other. 

Called “sealed contacts"these devices are 
key elements in the new Electronic Switching 
System that Western Electric is now building 
for the Bell telephone network. They are. in 
fact, among the few moving parts in this in- 
credibly complex system, and have been 
specially designed to 
work compatibly with its 
sophisticated electronic 
equipment. 

After the electronic 
elements have chosen 
the best route for your 
telephone call, a series of 
these contacts will snap 
closed to route it through 
the switching network to 
the number you want. 

Obviously all these 
contacts must be ready 
to respond instantly 
whenever called upon. 

And they will, because 
making such precision 
parts in tremendous vol- 
ume — and making them 
to meet the highest possible standards — 
a way of life for Western Electric. 

And the reason it's our way of life is that, 
as manufacturing and supply unit of the Bell 
System, we share the goal of bringing you the 
world's finest communications. 




V/estern Electric 

HMVIAauaiNC « sumr UNIT Dl TH[ NIL irSHM 
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worst 

is not snow. 


enemy 


Know what can happen to a snow tire 
when there is no snow on the road? At 
high speeds it can burn up. Each 
time a tire turns it generates heat. 
Because of its extra deep tread, a snow 
tire generates more heat than a regul 
passenger tire. If the heat buildup 
gets too great it can weaken tire cord 
and sap the tire of its strength. 

But if the cord in the tire is stro 
enough, heat won’t weaken it. 

Nylon cord is the strongest, toughest 
fiber going. It resists heat better than 
any other fiber. And a tire made with 
stronger nylon has less bulk. So at 
high speeds it runs cooler. And it 
maintains its strength longer. Nylon 
iaalso unaffected by moisture . 
that can seep into the body of i 
a snow tire. It’s the best thing ! 
that ever happened to a tire. ^ ^ 

Snow or no snow. O^MSTTWInB 


:>Monsanto 



Satisfy your smoking taste 
with lyi AiP/ISjQiNj Little Cigars 
...even without inhaling! 


• Satisfying cigar taste 

• Slim, trim cigarette size 

• Genuine cork tip. crush-proof box. 




Everybody tried 
to imj)rove on 
the ’65 Pontiac. 


We did... 

. . . and what \vc wound up with (and nobody else 
c\'cn came close to) was a nc\v improved version 
of the success car of the year. Same Widc-Track 
ride — only smoother. Same characteristic Pontiac 
styling — only sleeker. Same elegant interiors — ■ 
only more of them and more luxurious, and 
in some models, a reclining front scat is available. 
In fact, we even introduced three new Brougliams, 
four new Venturas and a new Star Chief Executive 
liardtop coupe in tlie belief that ilie world can 
alwa\-s use more of a good tiling. Now all that 
remains Ls to see how many people try to im- 
prove on tlic '66 Pontiac. Lots of luck to those 
who try. Tlie tiger scores again! 

Wide -Track 
Pontiac/ ’66 

t ac Molor Oivition • G<^r><^ral Meto'c Co'MUlMn 



of Gibsons, 
Martinis, 
Manhaiians, 
Rob Roys, etc 




DRY 






I 


T^^hen you mix with Cin-zan-o you mix with the best 


Cin - zan - o Cin - zan ~ o Cin - zan 


Cinzano specializes in lovers. Those who love their pleasure dry. And 
those who love it sweet. For the former, there’s Cinzano’s French Extra 
Dry Vermouth. Mixes beautifully. For the latter, Cinzano’s exquisite 
Italian Sweet Vermouth. Irresistible all by itself. MORAL: Whatever 
^your vermouth pleasure is, one sip and you'll be a Cinzano lover for lif^ 



SCORECARD 


SOME CHANGES MADE 

With the National Hockey League sea- 
son upon us, it might be vvcll to take 
note of three rules changes that have 
been adopted. 

The first change requires the presence 
of a reserve goaltender. fully dressed in 
pads, chest protector and other gear, 
on the bench for all 70 games. There 
have been occasions in the past when the 
home team has had to supply a fill-in 
goalie when the opposition's goaltender 
was injured, The quality of the stand- 
by goalie often was suspect, since he 
usually was not a topflight professional 
or even good minor league material. A 
few years ago Ross Wilson. Detroit 
trainer, went into the nets against his 
own club after Boston Goalie Don Sim- 
mons was injured. 

The warmup procedure will be differ- 
ent. too. Previously both teams went 
on the ice at the same time, took their 
skating and shooting practice, retired 
to their dressing rooms while new ice 
was made, then started the game. Now 
the home team is required to get on the 
ice 45 minutes before opening face-off. 
skate for 15 minutes, then allow- the 
visiting team to do the same. The change 
would seem to deprive the home team of 
some of the advantage of playing before 
its own fans and that 30-minute cool- 
off after the warmup does not sound 
helpful. 

The third change will assess an auto- 
matic S200 fine against "any player who 
swings his stick at another player in the 
course of any altercation.” Stick fight- 
ing has been on the increase in the NHL 
in recent seasons. A S200 fine would 
seem to be healthily discouraging, 

aUCKMANSHIP 

Truth in hunting is as rare as truth in 
lishing. The deer, or the bass, is always 
bigger in the telling than in the weigh- 
ing. Now Kenneth A. Casavant of Ros- 
lindalc. Mass, has come up with a de- 
vice that, without scales, will permit a 
hunter to gauge the weight of his deer, 
dressed or undressed, with reasonable 
accuracy. 


Some 18 \cars ago Casuxani siiw .t 
farmer measuring the girth of a cow by- 
stretching a tape around it just back of 
the forelegs. The farmer said the girth 
would tell him the cow's weight. As a 
hunter, Casavant thought the stimc idea 
might be applied to deer. He spent a lot 
of time in cold storage plants, measuring 
and weighing deer that were kept in 
them. After examining about 300 deer, 
he finally established a relationship be- 
tween girth and weight. Then, doing re- 
search at the Boston Public Library, he 
discovered a method by w hich he could 
make a correlation between the dressed 
and the undressed weight of a deer. He 
thereupon made up a tape measure that 
tells the dressed weight on one side, the 
undressed weight on the other. Last fall, 
hunting in the Allagash region of Maine, 
he got 19 requests for the loan of his 
tape measure. Castivant decided to mar- 
ket it. 

It is not exactly selling like hot cakes. 
Quite a few- hunters, it would appear, 
would rather make a generous guess. 

A FEW WORDS FOR BOXING 

The British Association of Sport and 
Medicine held a two-way symposium on 
boxing a couple of years ago. and ihc 
proceedings have just now been pub- 
lished in a book, Mtulivnl Aspixts of 
Boxing (Pergamon Press. 42 shillings). 
The usual arguments against boxing were 
presented— emotionally by Lady Sum- 
merskill, who would ban boxing, and co- 
gently by some doctors who. in the main, 
urged more safeguards for the bo.xer 
rather than an outright prohibition. 

Our fondness for boxing, which in- 
cludes prizefighting, precludes any im- 
partial report from this corner. Rather, 
we prefer to put down a few of the more 
telling arguments in the sport's favor, as 
they turned up in the course of debate: 

Dr. W, L. Neustaiter: "All 1 can con- 
tribute in indicative evidence after 30 
years of psychiatry is how little I have 
come across psy'chiatric patients who 
have taken part in boxing. . . . Pleasure 
in boxing, as in all sports, is an artistic 
one rather than masochistic.” 


A.J.P. Marlin, educator: "There is 
no more danger to young people in this 
sport, which is nowadays so well con- 
trolled and supervised both medically 
and otherwise, than in any other field 
of sport.” 

A. McDoiigall: "Since my association 
with university boxing in 1932 until the 
present day I have not had any student 
who has suffered any nervous instability 
or mental up.sci.'* 

Dr. McDonald Criichley: "Is punch- 
drunkenness a disappearing disease?" 

Dr. Philip Kaplin, member. Medical 
Sub-Committee. British Boxing Board of 
Control: "Chronic brain injury may oc- 
cur here and there, but it must be very 
rare.” 

In the late rounds Jack Solomons. 
Britain's leading promoter of prizefight- 
ing. scored heavily by reminding Lady 
Summerskill how good a boxer her son 
had been when he was a student at St. 
Paul's. 

FARAWAY FAN 

For the past several years Roman Cath- 
olic bishops have been occupied with 
the Second Vatican Council, among 
them Bishop Robert E. Tracy, head of 
the Baton Rouge, Louisiana diocese. 





From Rome. Bishop Tracy has been 
sending letters back to the diocese to 
keep it informed of council progress 
and, occiisionally, some personal mat- 
ters. In one of these he described how he 
had spent one particular evening: 

"Saturday. Oct. 2. ... It is 9:15 p.m. 
and J am sitting on the little balcony off 
my room at the Rome Hilton, high up 
on Monte Mario, the highest spot from 
which to overlook ihe Eternal City. . . . 


rnnunutd 
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All the aspirin 
in the world cant do 


for your cold 
what one Contac* 
capsule can. 

Aspirin is for the aches and pains 
that sometimes come with a cold. 
But what does aspirin do for the 
sniffles, sneezes, and stuffy nose of 
a cold? Nothing. 

That’s why there’s Contac. You 
lake one every 12 hours and these 
symptoms are checked. 

One Contac capsule has more 
than 600 tiny “time pills” to relieve 
nasal congestion all through the 
day or night. No wonder Contac 
is today’s leading cold medication. 

Get Contac at your pharmacy. 

. Geo4 • 


.As one’s eyes become accustomed lo the 
darkness . . . one begins to make out 
the jagged form of that granddaddy of 
all the stadiums of the world — the Ro- 
man Colosseum. 

"On the edge of my balcony (for the 
sake of good reception) is a transistor 
radio which emits surprising volume. 
However, what I am listening to is not 
the ordinary radio fare of Rome at all. 

.1 am listening to words of music 
from the other side of the world, from a 
stadium which is many miles away from 
the ancient Colosseum — the stadium at 
Gainesville, where LSU is battling Flor- 
ida. The shortwave overseas broadcast 
to our armed forces came in very clearly. 
. . . Two bobbles W'ithin the five still did 
not keep the game from being one of 
the most gripping contests since Con- 
stantine bested Maxentius at the Mil- 
vian Bridge.” 

ENTER THE CERBIL 

Though Luci Baines Johnson has a herd 
of hamsters in the White House, which 
is about as accepted as a hamster can gel. 
the status rodent pet of 1966 may be the 
gerbil (pronounced "jerbir’). which 
Webster defines as "any of various Old 
World burrowing leaping desert rodents 
forming a .subfamily of the vole family 
iCricelichie)." 

That does not sound too attractive, 
but the hamster surmounted a similarly 
dull dictionary description — "any of 
several thick-bodied, short-tailed Old 
World rodents (of Criceius and allied 
genera) having very large check pouch- 
es" — and achieved vast popularity. 

What the gerbil has going for him is 
the Creative Playthings catalog, which 
says that he is lame, does not bile or at- 
tempt to escape, is hardy, travels well, is 
clean, keeps his cage dry and odorless, 
eats anything, is curious and friendly 
and likes people. Few pets can match 
that. 

You can gel a hamster for S2. but a 
gerbil will set you back S8, and a mated 
pair goes for S15, plus shipping charges. 

Luci Baines, get with it. 

THE INCENTIVE SYSTEM 

The annual Florida-Georgia game in 
Jacksonville is always a 50.000-seat sell- 
out. This year, with both teams on a 
rampage, tickets for their November 6 
meeting are very hard to come by. even 
though there are 10,000 additional tick- 
ets on sale. These are scats planned for 
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THE LIGHT 
BOURBON 
FOR 

MODERN 

TASTES! 


THE AMERICAN DISTILLING COMPANY, INC. 
New York, New York • Pekin, Illinois 
Straight Bourbon Whiskey • 8S~8S.9 Proof 


English 

leather 



...tho gift set of ALL-PURPOSE 
LOTION and DEODORANT STICK $3.00 
Individually. ALL-PURPOSE 
LOTION. $2.00. $3.50, $6.50 
DEODORANT STICK . . . $1.00 


«;v.cMEM COMPANY, INC. 

347 Fifth Avenue, New York 


the (iator lioul but not >ci built. 'I he 
ncu stands will be conipieled on lime. 
Contractor WiHium V. .-Xmold Jr. has 
u.'^sl^rc^}:^n\iou'i of hoih sfht>c>Js. 

•Arnold bought a block of tickets for 
llte game and told Itis workmen: ‘'These 
are you r scats. c,ei them ready and you'll 
be my guests. If you don't get them ready, 
you won't base any seats," 

INVITATION TO THE PALEFACES 

In 1^58 the Jicarilla Apaches decided 
lhai the deer on their reservation in 
northern New Mexico exceeded tribal 
needs and they cautiously ollered .^00 
permits, at S2(j each, to outside hunt- 
ers. This worked out so well that, since 
then, hunters have been invited back 
each year, with as many as 1.500 periiiits 
olfercd in some years, Hunters found 
ample targets and took some of the big- 
gest mule deer trophies in the record 
book. .Among the top 4S trophies of ‘.his 
species in i he current Hooneand C rockelt 
record book. si\ were taken on Jicarilla 
land within the past few years, and 16 
other Jicarilla mule deer are listed as rec- 
ords. loo. 

Out last January a newly elected coun- 
cil decided to cancel the paleface per- 
mits. riie herds should be conserved, the 
council said. Huring the summer, how- 
ever. the tribal leaders rcstudied the sit- 
uation and clianged their minds. They 
made 600 permits available for what 
promises to be another trophy season 
(Get. .^0 to Nov. 14). 

The ability to take a position and then 
reverse it when ]iew facts are learned is 
not always found in public oHicials. 
Geronimo lacked the knack, but the new 
generation is sharper. 

RECORD IN REVERSE 

The world's longest javelin throw- is .tOO 
feet 1 1 inches, and it was made in Oslo 
last year by Terje Pedersen. Last month 
in Karlsruhe, during the West Germany- 
Cireat Hriiain meet. John l-ii/.simons 
made what was perhaps the world's 
shortest Javelin throw: 9 feel 10 inches, 
or about a foot longer than the Javelin 
iiseff. .And f-it/simons was throwing in 
dead earnest. 

Fii/simons had fouled on his lirsiul- 
lempi. and on his subsequent throws his 
javelin kept landing flat: to count, tlie 
Javelin has to stick in the ground, or at 
least make a dixiinet mark. I aeed on his 
linal allcmpi with the gloomy prospect 
of being disqiialitied and thereby losing 



Who introduced the hying wedge? Who were the Decatur Staleys? 
Who were the NFL all-stars in 1931? In 1964? 

Who scored the most touchdowns in a game^ In a season? 
Who will get you this pro-football fact 
K book to answer these questions A 

-a $3.50 value for just $1? 

Who? Your White Owl dealer, that's who. 

See his special display. 

Or mail the coupon 


Address. 


State 


WHO? 


Be wise about cigars, too. 

Smoke a White Owl — New Yorker, 
k Ranger, Invincible or Tip. 

Made with tobaccos aged in wood for 
extra flavor and mildness. 

An ideal compan- 


for football- 
watching. 
White Owl— America’s most 
expensive 10^ cigar. 


Mail this coupon and a top flap from 
a 5-pack of Whita Owl dgara with 
$1.00 to Official Football Encyclo- 
pedia, PX). Box 421, Cranbury, N. J. 

Plaaaa aand the pro-football fact 
book to 
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Style 369 — a true brogue with a look of heft now made 
remarkably light and flexible — black or brown 
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Your whirlwind schedule doesn't leave room 
for tiresome, overworked feet. Introduce them 
to comfort: The Four Exclusive Features of 
Wright Arch Preserver® Shoes. You’ll find 
everything running smoothly from then on. 
No matter how hectic the day. Or the night. 
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fori, 36-hole variety 
ask your Pro about 


PRO SHOP EXCLUSIVES 

Golf Shoes. 
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even the single point for finishing in 
fourtli and last place, the indomitable 
Fii7simojis hurled the javelin into the 
ground at his feet, precisely 9 feet 10 
inches distant. 

Alas, his last-minute unheroics were 
in vain. Britain lost by 30 points. 

WEDGE IN THE CURTAIN 

The only golf team from a Communist 
country entered in the Canada Cup com- 
petition in Madrid was that of Czecho- 
slovakia. a country that discouraged golf 
when the Communists took over after 
World War II. 

Golf survived neverthele.ss. There arc 
two i8-holc golf courses in Czechoslo- 
vakia, one in Maricnbad, the other in 
Karlsbad. In addition, there arc a six- 
holer and a nine-holer, one of them 
maintained by the players, who mani- 
cure the greens and trim the fairways 
themselves. Some 700 or 800 golfers play 
the game. And the Czechoslovak Golf 
Association plans to apply for member- 
ship in the European Golf Association 
and the World Amateur Golf Council. 

In Madrid the International Golf As- 
sociation presented each Czech player 
with a golf bag. clubs and a dozen balls. 
There were tears in the eyes of the re- 
cipients. After all. the president of the 
Czech association plays with hickory- 
shafted clubs made in the '20s. 

OUT OF UNIFORM 

When Lane Walsh taught himself place- 
kicking he wore a ski boot, and when 
he reported for football for the first time 
in his life this year at the University of 
Utah he put his shoulder pads on back- 
ward. But thus far this season he has 
scored on every attempt. That's 12 out 
of 12, Still vvearing that ski bool. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Coach Duffy Daugherty, asked how 
so many Hawaiians like Dick Kenney, 
his barefooted kicker, got to Michigan 
State: "First, they swim to California.” 

• Jack McMahon, Cincinnaii Royal 
coach, on the night he rushed Nate Bow- 
man to a hospital with an ankle disloca- 
tion: "Here's a 6-foot- 10 guy in sneakers, 
and the lady’s asking me, ’Profession?* " 

• Tommy Prothro, the UCLA football 

coach, pleading with the press: "It isn't 
necessary to say that a football team 
loses. 1 prefer the language of the Olym- 
pics, in which you say somebody won 
second." end 



It’s classed with the $10,000 GT cars, (i) 

It’s priced at $3920. ( 2 ) 

It goes 108 mph. 

It gets 27 miles to the gallon at 70 mph. (3) 

It won’t nickel and dime you to death with tune-ups 
and engine adjustments. (4) 

It’s built so strong that body men curse when they 
have to do a fender Job on one. 

Yet the biggest virtue of the Volvo 1800 S is the way 
it cruises and handles and that can’t be described. 

You have to feel it yourself. 

Your Volvo dealer will give you the keys for a test drive. 
Go ahead and do it. 

It’ll brighten up your day. 


(1) As Road & Track magazine puis ii. "The 1800S is a very civilized 
touring car for people who want to travel rapidly in style, a Gran 
Turismo car of the type much in the news these days-but at a price 
that many people who cannot alford a Ferrari or Aston Martin will 
be able to pay." 

( 2 ) Manufacturer’s suggested retail price East and Gulf Coast POE. West 
Coast POE slightly higher. 


( 3 ) With electric overdrive. A worthwhile option. 

( 4 ) As Sports Car Graphic magazine wrote. "Project Volvo came off the 
dynamometer at the Autolite Test Facility after one of the most 
severe tests we have ever put a Project engine through. Perhaps the 
foremost bit of education we acquired was learning that the Volvo 
B-llj engine is one of the most, if not THE most, reliable, rugged and 
unbreakable car engines being built today." 
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ARKANSAS ON TOP OF 


AKT SHAY 

In a comeback after a comeback, brilliant Arkansas ind Bobby Crockett (below left) falls out of bounds on the one-foot line with a U-yard 




THE WORLD 


Everybody's wearing bright red and singing instant 
folk songs in the land of the Razorbacks, where a new 
dynasty may be in the making by DAN JENKINS 


T iictc is this song. QuurU’rbaikin 
Man. and all across the state that is 
so speckled with red -bright red. Arkan- 
sas red — you can still hear it on the ra- 
dio, most any radio, as you heard it for 
days before the game and on the day of 
the game itself. 


‘ When Jon Briitenum was a little 
bitty boy. 

Sitiin' on his mammy's knee. 

Well, he said to his mother, don’t 
you w orry now . 

Big Krank'll make a quarterback o' 
me . . . 


Big Frank’ll make a quarterback o' 
me." 

You hear it not only in Fayetteville or 
Little Rock or Fort Smith, but in Possum 
Grape and Poplar Bluff and Pea Ridge 
and Terrapin Neck, far along the leafy 
O/ark hills and thendow n in the river bot- 

foniinufd 


pass seconds before Quarterback Jon Briitenum wedges inches past sturdy Texas Linebacker Tommy Nobis (60) forlhe game's winning touchdown. 
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toms where a ssild hog — a ra/orhack- 
looks for acorns when he's not listening 
to some barefoot fellow hollering at him, 
‘■Whoooo. pig, sooey!" or v\ hen he's not 
beating a Tesan at football again. 

You could hear this song about Jon 
Briitenum. who beat Texas last week 
27 24. and another one about Harr> 
Jones, who helped Briticnum simply by 
Iseing fast and being there, and .songs 
about last year's unbeaten team. There 
is. in fact, very little you can hear about 
in Arkansas now except Coach l-rank 
Broslcs's Ra/orbacks, who may be long 
gone toward college football's next great 
w inning streak. 

If the songs, as sung by groups called 
The Rivermen and Cecil HufTalo and The 
Prophets, did not have you convinced 
in the last few days before the game, the 
signs did. Like the songs, they were ev- 
cryv>.here. at food markets, rcal-cslalc 
offices, bank buildings, restaurants, serv- 
ice stations and theater marquees. They 
said. "Go. Hogs. go. Beat Texas. Hry- 
ers 2ye a pound.” and, "Beat Texas, Ap- 
ples SI. 99." and. "No Vacancy. Beat 
Tcxa.s." and one of them was even on a 
church — the hirst Baptist Church of Fay- 
etteville —and it said. "Football is only 
a game. Eternal things arc spiritual. Nev- 
ertheless. beat Texas." 

The people who made the signs wore 
red hats, red vests, red coals, red dresses, 
red ties, and the red banners were dan- 
gling down from high windows and roofs 
just everywhere, and the .songs — instant 
folk songs kept peeling all these layers 
olf your brain, so how were even the 
amazing Texas Longhorns supposed to 
win a game in iliai atmosphere? They 
weren't, l-.ven after the Longhorns came 
from a stunning 20 points behind to lead 
by 24-20 with just four minutes left and 
Arkansas was back on its own 20'yard 
line. Texas was not supposed to win last 
Saturday because of all this belief that 
had been mustered from the hills and 
river bottoms and given to Jon Hritten- 
um and the fa.stesl team in the land. 
"Well, Jon. he said to the coaches. 
Let me toss that pigskin around. 

If I call the signals for your Ra^or- 
hack team. 

I know ni do the best I can . . . 

You know I'll do the best I can." 

Now in those last four minutes of the 
splendid, excruciating game that every- 
one knew it would be. Jon Brittenum 
did his best, all right. He completed six 


passes and drove Arkanstts SO yards to 
the winning touchdown while Frank 
Brovles's silirttail came out |■■1^ Prank's 
shirtlail don't come out," said a Razor- 
back before the kickoff, "wc know he 
ain't come to the game yet") and 42.000 
people made noises that sounded like an 
attack from another planet, or Cecil Buf- 
falo and The i’rophets. VS hen Brittenum. 
an unemotional and heretofore unpre- 
dictable junior from a town called Brink- 
ley, punched into Texas' end zone from 
the one-yard line with just 1;.^2 left to 
play, a national television audience as 
well as all of Arkansa.s saw helmets sail 
into the air almost as high as Broyles 
jumped, and red-sheathed Razorbacks 
on the held and sideline hugging, kissing 
and weeping like soldiers who had been 
rescued. 


It was the dcscrvedlv dramatic end, 
iinrcservedK gloriou.s for .Arkansas and 
friglufiilly hitter for Texas, to what had 
been a truly remarkable encounter. It 
was a game all twisted up with vicious 
fundamental excellence in one moment 
and burst apart by incredible mistakes 
in another by teams which usually make 
such mistakes once every, oh. three or 
four years. Consider how .Arkansas 
ripped to its 20 0 lead in the lirst 19 
minutes. \Vell. lirst. just consider ilun, 
a 20 0 lead over the No. 1 team in the 
nation, Texas. Darrell Royal's Texas, a 
leant grimly dedicated to avenging last 
year's loss to Arkansas, which cost it 
the national championship, and a team 
which had never under Royal lost twice 
in a row to anybody. 

For example, here was a 58-yard Ark- 
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ansas punt seemingly bouncing toward 
the Texas end zone, with the score 0- 0, 
a routine play, w ith the teams still shad- 
owboxing. Up pops Phil Harris. Texas’ 
smartest, most talented halfback, to 
field tt unwisely at his five even though 
Arkansas End Richard Trail was pour- 
ing down on him, no farther away than 
Harris’ face guard. You could hear the 
lick. And the ball squirted conveniently 
across the Texas goal, where two deliri- 
ous and equally shocked Razorbacks 
wrestled for it. Touchdown. 

“Of course it was bizarre.” said 
Broyles later. “But our kids were fast 
enough to be there to hit him and get 
the ball. Luck follows speed.” 

Now it's just 10 plays later, and Texas 
has driven 58 yards to the Arkansas 24. 
Texas, it seems, will get back by hard 
play what it has given away so easily. 
Harris slams into left tackle. Snap, 
crackle, crunch. Up pops the ball di- 
rectly into the hands of Arkansas' Tom- 
my Trantham. who has nothing before 
him except 77 yards of inviting sun- 
shine. Touchdown. Said Broyles, “Har- 
ris cut for an opening without a real 
grip on the ball, and our tackle. Jim 
Williams, hit him awfully hard, and any- 
body in Terrapin Neck will tell you that 
Trantham is a fine football player.” 

The next thing Texas did was get 
convicted of holding on a punt, which 
forced it to punt again, the result Itcing 
a difference in Arkansas’ favor of 25 
yards in field position. Brittenum. per- 
haps a little disappointed because Ark- 
ansas's defense was outscoring him. took 
over at his own 40 with Texas in a visible 
daze. He promptly dazed the Longhorns 
even more. 

“Well, big Frank, he said to Jon 

Brittenum, 

Come out, and show us what you've 

got. 

And if you can fake and run and 

pass and block. 

We'll U.SC you in the quarterback slot. 

You'd better know' it. 

We'll use you in the quarterback slot.” 

Brittenum wheeled the Razorbacks 
across in nine plays, hitting Harry Jones, 
the 9.6 halfback, on a 23-yard pass, run- 
ning five yards on a clutch keeper him- 
self, then beautifully firing an 11-yard 
touchdown pass to End Bobby Crock- 
ett. who caught last year's winning pass 
and hasn't been covered by Texas yet. 

Thus ended the first stage of the game. 


the totally unreal part, where a Texas 
writer upstairs stood shaking his head 
and saying, “1 never thought I'd see the 
day when the Longhorns could be driv- 
ing the ball and I'd feel like Arkansas 
might .score on any play ." Texas had giv- 
en up the two easiest touchdowns of 
Darrell Royal's career, and it was the 
worst a Royal team had trailed in seven 
years, and since Arkansas itself was 
strong and in fact favored by three points 
(“Arkansas has certainly come a long 
way.” brooded Broyles during the week, 
“when it's favored over the No, I team 
in the country”), it looked like Arkan- 
sas could select the final score and even 
send in Governor Orval Faubus for a 
few plays. 

A champion dies hard, however, and 
Texas, though one found it difficult to re- 
alize, had been moving the ball. Quarter- 
back Marv Kristynik, who looks more 
like the team manager than the clever 
operator he is, was almost as hot as 
Brittenum. Using a new wing set outside 
the end with motion that confused Ar- 
kansas, he started the action one way, 
then threw- the ball or gave it to a run- 
ning back going the other way. And the 
blocking was superb, especially that of 
Guard-Linebacker Tommy Nobis, who 
played both ways despite three pounds 
of tape on an injured left knee. All the 
Longhorns had to do was hold the ball, 
and except for a few plays they did just 
that for the next 38 minutes, or until the 
gamc-w inning Arkansas drive. The span 
w as interrupted at half time when Royal 
merely wrote “21-20” on a blackboard 
and reminded his players who they were 
— Texans. 

Kristynik hit two passes and drove 
Texas to within range of David Conway's 
first field goal, this one from 35 yard.s 
out. He hit three passes, all counter- 
throws back across the flow of action, 
in a 73-yard drive that ended with him 
scoring the touchdown himself on a 
one-yard sneak. That narrowed the gap 
to 20-11. Kristynik passed and ran the 
Longhorns to Conway's second field 
goal (34 yards) in the third quarter, 
which made it 20-14. 

Still mixing his plays up. Kristynik 
appeared to have indeed vion (he game 
in the fourth quarter. He sent his runners 
into Arkansas' sagging middle, and when 
the Razorbacks stopped that he went 
outside himself. In seven quick plays he 
whirled the Longhorns 40 yards to the 
go-ahead touchdown, weaving and wrig- 


gling free from 14 yards out, after failing 
to find a pa.ss receiver. 

Conway's placement made the score 
21-20 as Royal had ordered. But Kristy- 
nik, whose individual brilliance was 
largely responsible for Texas' big statis- 
tical edge in the game (401 total yards 
gained to 181, 23 first downs to 12), was 
not through. He sped away on runs of 
19 and 16 yards and moved his team 51 
more yards to another Conway field goal. 
Texas thus moved four points up and 
out of Arkansjts field-goal range. The 
Texas band played The Eyes, Royal 
licked his fingers again, the bench grinned 
and not a “Whoooo, pig. sooey!” was 
to be heard anywhere. 

Had things ended there, the real hero 
of the day would have been a wealthy 
businessman from Houston named Jack 
Perry. One of Darrell Royal's closest 
friends. Perry flies around in a $600,000 
Lear jet and proved his love of sport and 
the ability of his flying machine not long 
ago by attending a wedding in Baton 
Rouge, the LSU-Florida game in Gaines- 
ville and the Tcxas-lndiana game in 
Austin, all in the same day. Jack Perry 
is the man who went back just an hour 
before the Arkansas game to Fort Smith, 
where the Texas team had stayed Friday 
night, to get Marvin Kristynik's con- 
tact lenses. Without his contacts. Kristy- 
nik would have been of no more use to 
Royal than an acorn in a river bottom. 
He could not have played, could not 
have directed his best game for Texas nor 
sparked the finest comeback a Royal 
teani ever has made. But Jack Perry was 
not the biggest hero. 

“Well, Jon Brittenum. he rose to the 

challenge. 

Just like all good Razorbacks do. 

He worked on his plays every night 

and day. 

And he worked on weekends, too . . . 

He worked on weekends, too.” 

When Arkansas prepared for its last 
drive, Broyles was an emotional wreck, 
sickened by the fact that he had blown a 
huge lead — he. not the team. “Some- 
times I hate myself because I won't 
throw deep in my own end of the field." 
he said. “The> were making things hap- 
pen; we weren't. But we could have, I 
think. We were concentrating on defense 
because they had us confused. Jim Lind- 
sey is who rallied our team. Not me. 1 
was a babbling idiot.” 

Jim Lindsey is a wiry, blond halfback 

iominued on pfige 78 
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THE FINAL STRENGTH WAS SANDY 


The best pitcher in baseball proved to be the difference between two very different ball dubs. And an odd World 
Series should give the downtrodden American League real hope for the future by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T en years ago. at the age of 33 and in 
his next*to-Iasi season as an aclive 
player, Sam Mele had sat in the dugout 
of the Cincinnati Reds before a game 
with the Brooklyn Dodgers in Ebbets 
Field. He watched as a thin young man 
of 19 named Sandy Koufax warmed up 
for his first start in the major leagues. 
"He's fast," Mele thought. Koufax *»■<«• 
fast. He pitched a shutout, allowed only- 
two hits and struck out 14 Reds. The 
only ball hit hard off him came with 
two outs in the ninth inning when Mele 
lined a double deep into the left-field 
corner. Ten years later, the seventh game 
of the World Scries was over, and Sam 
Mele. manager of the losing Minnesota 


Twins, sat behind his orderly desk at 
Metropolitan Stadium in Bloomington. 
Minn. His blue cap rested on his lap, 
and a cigarette burned in the black plas- 
tic ashtray in front of him. Again and 
again he pushed his fingers through his 
graying hair, After having seen his team 
shut out only three times in 162 regular- 
season games Mele had watched in frus- 
tration — and appreciation— as Sandy 
Koufax of the Los Angeles Dodgers did it 
twice in three gtmies. Finally Mele smiled 
and said, "If anyone would like to make 
the World Series the best live out of 
nine games 1 would be willing to go on 
with it right now. But Koufax is murder. 
Great! The best I believe I ha\e ever seen. 


"You hate to lose, but we didn't dis- 
grace ourselves. We were beaten by the 
best pitcher that there is anywhere.'' But 
baseball is fun when the best meets the 
best, when strength faces strength and 
the best strength wins. In the 1965 Se- 
ries. the best strength came out on top in 
seven consecutive games. Granted, the 
strength came out early and gave a lop- 
sided look to each of those first six games, 
but that was the ptillcrn that both the 
Twins and Dodgers had followed all 
year long. For sustained e.xcitement this 
Scries did not match some of the great 
ones of the past, but it had many un- 
forgettable moments as the strengths of 
both teams vsent to work to drive the 
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Exhausted Koutax and smiling Orysda/e hug 
and mug in victorious Dodger clubhouse after 
winning three of final four games of Series. 

Opening uedge. The emotions of the 
players and their fans seemed to go from 
attic to basement quicker than in any 
Scries since the Pittsburgh Pirates beat 
the New York Yankees in I960. 

The diflcrcnccs between Metropolitan 
Stadium and Dodger Stadium played a 
large part in this 62nd World Series. Each 
park is built in a manner that causes con- 
sternation to a team not used to its ec- 
centricities. Dodger Stadium has an in- 
field of crushed brick which causes balls 
hit directly downward to bounce high 
in the air. A fast man can get to first 
base before a fielder gets his hands on 
the ball. The baselines are slanted so that 
bunts will stay fair. The distant power 
alleys in left and right fields make hom- 
ers diflicult. and the pale-green fences 
make the hitters feel that those distances 
are even greater than they actually arc. 
On the other band, Meiropohian Stadi- 
um in Minnesota, w ith its shallow pow- 
er alleys, begs for a hitter to try for a 
homer. When a player sees “the Met" 
for the first time he knows he can hit 
homers there. 

In three of the games played at Met- 
ropolitan Stadium in Minnesota, the 
Twins used their combination of finesse 
and karate — speed and power— to make 
the Dodgers look futile. The Dodgers 
are a team built on pitching and speed 
but not power, and when their pitchers 
do not hold the enemy the value of their 
one-run, two-run offense is not only 
greatly reduced, it is almost totally ob- 
literated. When Los Angeles falls be- 
hind, it no longer can gamble on the 
bases, and that is what happened to Los 
Angeles in Games 1. 2 and 6. But. in 
turn. Minnesota was forced off its game 
when it played in big Dodger Stadium in 
Los Angeles. The Dodgers used their 
speed to get a lead and used more speed 
to humiliate Minnesota while the Dodg- 
er pitchers stymied the Twins' power 
attack. The Twin tried to hit home runs 
in Dodger Stadium, and they managed 
a couple, but generally the home run 
balls were hit where the Dodger outfield- 
ers could catch them. And solid Dodger 
pitching by Claude Osteen. Don Dry sdalc 
and Koufa.x made it impossible for the 
Twins to use their hit-and-run. After 


Los Angeles took three straight games 
by a combined score of 18-2, just about 
everyone thought that the Dodgcrswould 
continue their running game when the 
Series moved back to Minnesota. But, 
like so many .American League teams all 
year, the Dodgers forgot their good in- 
tentions and swung for home runs again. 
They tried to steal only once in Game 
6. and it did not work, Moreover, the 
Twins' Jim Grant kept Los Angeles off 
the bases most of the day by simply 
throwing strikes. Of the 33 batters he 
faced, he got the first strike on 28. 

Thus the baseball championship of 
the world had to be settled in one final 
game, and it was a magnificent one. 
Koufax seemed unsure of himself and 
struggled and fidgeted through the early 
innings. In the third he got a break when 
Umpire Ed Hurley called bailer's inter- 
ference against Joe Nossck after Zoilo 
Versalles had second base stolen. Then, 
ironically, the Dodgers — who had gone 
back to bunting in an effort to work a 
run home — got the first score by means 
of a homer. I.ou Johnson hit it. Los An- 
geles picked up a second run when Ron 
Fairly doubled and Wes Parker, who 
hit .615 with men on bases in the Series, 
singled him home. Koufax got another 
break and was saved from serious trou- 
ble in the fifth. Jim Gilliam made an 
outstanding stop of Versalles' drive dow n 
the foul line with two men on and one 
out. That was it for the Twins, as Kou- 
fax grew stronger and stronger. When, 
in the bottom of the ninth. Minnesota 
got a runner on base with one out, it 
became a simple matter of the strength 
of Koufax against the strength of Earl 
Baltey and Bob .Allison. Koufax struck 
them both out. The Dodgers were the 
world champions. 

By the time a World Series comes 
down to the seventh game it often proves 
little — though this Series proved again, 
in case there were any lingering doubts, 
that Koufax, as Roger Craig, once said of 
him. “belongs in a higher league." The 
American League should realize that the 
Twins did not in any way disgrace their 
federation. By becoming the first non- 
Yankee American League team in 19 
years to carry a Series to seven games. 
Minnesota established it.self as a founda- 
tion stone of a new and stronger league. 
It would seem obvious that the Twins, 
who won their pennant by playing a 
fast-moving. National League style of 


baseball, are a team that has still not 
reached its peak. 

For example. Shortstop Zoilo Vcrsal- 
les — though not yet a drawing card like 
Maury Wills — was the most impressive 
player all round in the Scries. He is only 
24. His fellow Cuban. Tony Oliva, the 
Twins* biggest failure in the Scries (he 
hit only .100 with runners on base), is 
24, has won the American League batting 
championship in each of his tw o seasons 
in the majors and is something very spe- 
cial to watch. During the Scries many 
people said. “He plays the outfield like 
DiMaggio." Well, perhaps not quite, 
but Oliva docs have grace and power and 
courage, too — he played in the Scries 
with a damaged hand and with his in- 
jured left leg heavily taped with band- 
ages and never said a word about it, 
W'atch out. Henry Aaron. Take care. 
Roberto Clemente. Tony Oliva of the 
American League is coming down the 
road after you. 

The entire National League, which 
prides itself — and rightly — on being 
much the better of the major leagues, 
had better watch out, too. The Ameri- 
can League had many more young play- 
ers of great potential this season than did 
the National. Consider Versalles and 
Oliva: Marcclino Lopez of the Califor- 
nia Angels; Tony Conigliaro of the 
Boston Red Sox: Sam McDowell of the 
Cleveland Indians, who at 23 struck out 
325 in 274 innings (compared to 382 in 
336 innings for Koufax); Bert Campa- 
ncris of the Kansas City Athletics; Curt 
Blefary of the Baltimore Orioles; Willie 
Horton of the Detroit Tigers: Vic Da- 
valillo of Cleveland; and Mel Slolllc- 
myre, who won 20 games for the sixth- 
place Yankees. 

There was some criticism of Versalles 
after the Series because, chagrined by 
defeat, he said in his accented English. 
“The Doyers were lucky." This was con- 
sidered ungracious or inaccurate or 
something else, hut all year long people 
in the National League had been saying 
the same thing about the Dodgers. Ver- 
sallcs also said deliantly, “The Doyers 
no w in pennant in the American League." 
Way to go. Zoilo. You arc probably 
wrong, but it's been a long, long time 
since anyone in the American League 
—other than the Yankees — has mustered 
enough pride to say anything like that. 
And maybe the rest of the league was 
listening. end 
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GETTING HIGH IN MEXICO CITY 


Because the site of the 7968 Olympic Games is a mile and a half above sea level, an experimental Little Olympics 
was held to test the high altitude's effect on athletes. Conclusions? The best man will still win. by BOB OTTUM 



Olympian Billy Mills Jogs wearily In Mexico 
City's Chaputtepec Park with peppy Marie Muider. 


T licre was an intense amount of ath- 
letic thrashing around in Mexico 
C ity last week in a program that could 
best be called the Cardiac Olympics. 
These games introduced such new events 
as freestyle blood-sampling and medi- 
cine-taking and arc not to be confused 
with the real Olympics, which will be 
staged at the same location in 1968. This 
timing is a break for our side because 
the next three years are roughly the 
amount of time it is going to take for 
everyone to stop arguing about what 
happened last week. 

One thing that did happen was that 


the U.S. and 16 other countries sent their 
lirst-string doctors and. for the most 
part, their second-string athletes to Mex- 
ico to determine — in a setting of splendid 
Latin concern — what becomes of people 
who pedal, run. jump, swim and throw 
things at the mile-and-a-half-high alti- 
tude of Mexico City. The worldwide 
worry over this situation began to de- 
velop about the time everyone was leav- 
ing the stadiums of Tokyo last year and 
has been growing steadily more grim. 
"There will be those who will die in 
Mexico," said one trainer not usually 
given to such enthusiasm, and other pre- 
dictions went definitely downhill from 
that point. 

There was so much international gasp- 
ing for air that Mexico linally invited 
prospective participants to stop fretting 
and come on up and try the place. The 
Mexicans called the noble experiment 
the Little Olympics, but it was nothing 
of the sort. It was a week of pure science. 
Or almost pure. At its heady best, the 
Cuban boxers trained by lolling in the 
sun on the velvety green lawns along 
Avenida dc los Insurgcntcs. “What alti- 
tude problem?" asked one of them, yawn- 
ing widely. Swedes and Finns came down 
with dysentery. The French — who, after 
all. conquered Annapurna and ride bi- 
cycles over the Alps — studied the altitude 
with Gallic disdain, and Team Doctor 
Jacques Thiebault said, "We don't care 
if Mexico City is up or down.” The Rus- 
sians, who clearly liked Mexico better 
than wherever they had Just been, indi- 
cated they wilt come back next year for 
still more tests. And in Chapultepcc Park, 
where American Champions Billy Mills 
and Marie Mulder were running against 
a backdrop of statuary and taco carts, 
there was a doctor behind every tree with 
stethoscope and syringe. 


Never mind who won what in the 
Little Olympics. Our doctors arc coming 
home in triumph, carrying data that 
will dictate the course the nation will 
follow in preparing competitors for 
1968. In the next several months you will 
see, read and hear a mass of scientific, 
semiscientilic and pseudoscientific dou- 
bletalk. Boiled down it will say this: in 
1968, when all the countries reassemble 
in Mexico City for the real thing, the 
LI.S. will perform just about as well in 
some events and just about as poorly in 
others as it always has in the Olympics. 
The altitude will have an elTect, but it 
won’t make any significant difference. 

If it did, then it follows that the na- 
tive Mexicans and athletes from other 
lofty lands would win all the gold med- 
als. But the Mexicans and the Peruvians 
and the Ethiopians are not — with the 
usual handful of exceptions — going to 
dominate the Games. The medals are 
going to go to the same old Russians 
and Americans and Germans and Japa- 
nese and Scandinavians and Italians and 
English w ho usually w in them. 

As far as performances are concerned, 
the magic number to remember is three. 
Any athletic effort requiring less than 
three minutes will have normal results. 
Anything requiring more than three min- 
utes will have less impressive results than 
one might normally expect, and the long- 
er the event the progressively less im- 
pressive the performance will be. In 
track and field, for example, times in 
the short races up to 800 meters will be 
as fast as ever: beyond that they will be 
progressively slower. Moreover, the par- 
ticipants in longer events will experience 
far more exhaustion than they would at 
a more congenial altitude — like sea level. 
Still, the world’s superathletes who arc 
expected to win will win as expected, or. 
as sometimes happens, they will be up- 
set. In other words, form generally will 
hold. Some of the times won't be as 



good as they \sere in Tokyo, four years 
before, but as one Mexican coach said 
last week, shrugging and spreading his 
hands eloquently. "U hat is so terrible 
about this?" 

Ofeourse, the altitude problem should 
not be oversimplilied. Dr. Daniel b, 
Hanley, head of the L'.S. medical survey 
squad, gathered up his bottles of test 
blood and said, "This thing is full of 
tricky medical pitfalls. Certainly sus- 
tained maximum effort will alTeci our 
athletes, but it will vary with each one. 
We know that a respiratory thermostat 
in (he body will readjust itself to the 
altitude in time. TIk problem is to find 
out how long this readjustment will take." 

"Wc put these kids through all these 
crazy tests." said Dr. Hanley. "We 
worked them to exhaustion, pulled 
blood out of them like mad, and still 
they tugged at our sleeves and wanted 
to talk about what was happening to 
them.” 

What was happening was w ild enough. 
Billy Mills’s stomach hurt so much one 
night that he got Dr. Hanley out of bed 
and was given a dose of phenobarbital 
to calm it and him dow n. "1 find it pretty 
hard breathing here." said Mills, who 
won the 10.000-metcr run in Tokyo. 
"There is this awful sensation of breath- 
ing deeply and not being able to pull 
enough air into your lungs. When you 
run. you feel like you’ve never run be- 
fore. I'm cruising along on the practice 
track and f get ready to gi%e it the final 
kick and 1 turn on that last big burst- 
and that last big burst isn't there. I don't 
know where it went, but it isn’t there." 

In the Mexico City dawn, heavy-eyed 
and cold. Mills ran steadily and stifily 
with Marie Mulder, whose forte is XOO 
meters instead of lO.OOO but whoskipped 
alongside Billy as though Mexico City 
was as low as Death Valley. "I guess 
altitude has its elTect." Marie said, "but 
not on me. f had a little trouble breath- 
ing at first, but not now, My only trou- 
ble is that when I'm training there’s this 
gang of Mexican boys who pace me. and 
when 1 stop they slop, and it gets a little 
worrisome." 

"I think the altitude is getting to Ma- 
rie." said .Mills. 

Tliough the Little Olympics passed 
relatively unnoticed in Mexico City, 
enough interest was generated to bring 

Mills, bothered by stomach trouble in Mexico, 
patiently cooperated through a multitude of tests. 


9.000 spectators out to University Sta- 
dium last Saturday. Two things .seemed 
to attract the crowd: the sight of pretty 
girls running around in shorts, a pros- 
pect that arouses the track fan hidden 
deep in the Latin temperament, and the 
chance to see Mills and .^usl^alia's Ron 
Clarke go at each other in the 5,000 
meters. Clarke, wearing a faded green 
shirt emblazoned with a boomerang, was 
more concerned with testing his reac- 
tion to the altitude than with winning. 
"When I was training earlier this week." 
he Sitid. "I didn't feel anything at first. 
Ahh. but the .second time was absolutely 
shocking. As a matter of fact. I didn't 
even finish what I started out to do. .-Ml 
this is a matter of time, isn’t if?" 

"You begin to acclimate." explained 
Dr. Hanley, "by first burning off the 
excess bicarbonate in your system. Then 
you start building more blood cells and 
hemoglobin, the oxygen-carrying factor 
in red blood cells." 

Mills, like Clarke, had slight interest 
in the outcome of the race. "I shouldn’t 
run unless 1 feel fit." he said. "but. after 
all. this is part of an experiment. So 


I guess the thing to do is stick to it.” 

It was more a display of gallantry than 
a race. Mahomed Gammoudi of Tunisia, 
in a final, tired burst, beat Clarke and 
finished first in 14:40.6. which was a huge 
minute and 1 5 seconds off Clarke’s world 
record. Mills, gasping for air. fell farther 
and farther behind with each lap and 
finished fifth in 15:10.2. 

"This guy is a real man." Dr. Hanley 
stiid as he waited to take Mills’s pulse. 
"He's genuinely sick, yet he's riinning.*' 

"There'll be other days." Mills siiid. 
"I hate to lose a race. Oh. how I hate to 
lose one. But this was for (he doctors." 

Doctors arc fine, but when the athletes 
reassemble in Mexico City in 1968 there 
will be no substitute for the adrenalin 
that actual competition will pump into 
those blood streams. Mario Tovar, the 
Mexican sw imming team’s trainer, sitting 
in his litlle poolside office last week with 
his feel on the desk, summed it up. 
"Aww. I don't know." he mused. "If 
everybody was the same, then everybody 
would be— the sttme. you see? And then 
wc wouldn’t have to hold the Olympics. 

no?" END 



PRO BASKETBALL 


As they begin pursuit of their eighth straight title the 
stars of the w orld champion Boston Celtics are beginning 
to show their age, are more injury prone and have lost one 
of their longtime key colleagues^ Tom Heinsohn. They 
will have to rely, more than before, on their savvy and 
cunning. The biggest star of them all tells how he uses 
such tactics to intimidate and bamboozle bis opponents 


PSYCH 

. . . AND MY OTHER TRICKS 

by BILL RUSSELL with BOB OTTUM 


T he firs! thing I am not about to do 
is look up the definition of psychol- 
ogy in the dictionary. Why bother? I 
mean, dictionaries are nice and all 
that, but did old Daniel Webster ever 
have to stand there at the lop of the 
key and define five sweating monsters 
rushing down at him? He did not. Well, 
then. 

I will not confuse you w ith Webster's 
words, because my definition of psychol- 
ogy is something else again, and 1 have 
been practicing it for a whole flock of 
years now and I ought to know. In my 
psychology you wear short pants and 
tape and sneakers, and this is the kind 
of thing you do: 

Say 1 am standing next to a rookie 
who has just come into the game— some 
hot-shot college All-America who is not 
yet used to his rookie role. The action 
is swirling all around him, and 1 say to 
him. casually, "Hey, what's the matter 
with you, baby? Don't they ever pass that 
ball to you? What are you, a nothing 
on this club?" Oh, yeah, they laugh it 


ofif. But you can sec them thinking about 
what you said. 

Or I find someone who is new in the 
league, and 1 stand next to him and 
hack and cough it up. Sometimes 1 feel 
I should get an Oscar for this. I know 
they're watching me out of the edge of 
their eyes, and they are figuring. "So 
this is the great Bill Russell. Hell, he's 
Just a tired old cat. And here I am, as 
fresh as can be." They don't know 
that I have a reserve tank. 

You say these are minor league tricks? 
Maybe. But you'd be surprised at how 
often they work. The thing is, you have 
to pick your spots. Let's say you arc 
playing center opposite Wilt Chamber- 
lain of the Philadelphia 76crs. and it 
is one hot and heavy game. The score 
is Just about even, and it is the mid- 
dle of the second quarter — the time when 
you're most tired before getting your 
second wind. Tired? Listen, you are so 
tired that your leg muscles burn, and 
you know in your heart that Wilt is as 
tired as you arc, But you are both breath- 


ing shallowly so as not to give any sign 
of how you really feel. Now. Wilt is 
on defense, and he is leaning on you 
with all of his 250 pounds and you 
have your mouth up close to his ear 
and you say to him, pleasantly, "Hey, 
baby. I never thought I'd sec the day 
when a great big guy like you would be 
pushing an old man like me around." 

So what does Wilt say to you? Wilt 
says, "Don't give me that old psych, 
baby.” (I have cleaned up that quote. 
I have also shown that psychology 
does not work every time. The trick 
is in knowing who to talk to under the 
basket.) 

I have enough of these situations cata- 
loged inside my head to do a master's 
thesis on The Psychology of Bosketball, 
or How / Learned to Stop Worrying and 
Spook the Opposition. As a matter of 
fact, this is my thesis, and the next case 
is a psychological horror story. 

This thing first happened years ago. 
Frank Ramsey, the star of the situation, 
is in retirement, but we still pull his old 
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irick. often with K.C, Jones in Kamsev’s 
role. Now. Here we hu\c Nate Thur- 
mond, fi feet 11. of the San I raneisco 
Warriors, who has a dandy little jump 
shot from about 15 feet out from the 
basket. He comes barreling downcourt. 
he slops short and Ite goes way up init) 
the air olT those powerful, springs legs. 
Things are tough alreadv. right? But to 
make it worse, because of a switch. Thur- 
mond is being guarded at the moment 
by little Ramsey, who is just 6 feet .T 
Now. Frank has been all over Thurmond 
like a swarm of gnats, but what is he 
going to do about that jumper half a 
mile over his head? Docs Ramsev try 
to jump with Thurmond? He docs not. 
Ramsev runs at Thurmond, full hiasi. 
Then, as Thurmond goes up into the air. 
Ramsev squinches down and runs right 
under him. He doesn't touch him. just 
runs right under him. fast and low. go- 
ing toward the opposite haskcl. 

So here is Thurmond. Iianging up 
there in the air with a head full of terri- 
ble worries. Things like: I ) My God. am 
I going to come down on top of Ramsev 
and hurt myself? 2) Wait a minute! Ram- 
se> is supposed to be guarding me. 
WItere does he think he's going'? 3 ) How 
can 1 hit the ba.sket w ith all this nonscn.se 
going on. anvwav ? 

That was the idea, of course. Ihen. 
about the time Thurmond was pushing 
the hall away, he would suddenly realize 
where Ramsey was going. Frank was go- 
ing for the far basket, that's whore. 
And Thurmond knew, with that little slab 
of pain in his stomach, that if he missed 
the shot I would probablv grab the re- 
bound and fire olT a long pass to Ramsev 
for an easy lavup. This situation does 
not exactly figure to fill a shooter with 
an overwhelming mood of confidence. 
It would .spook Thurmond .something 
awful. 

In our league I promise \ou that anv 
team can beat any other team on a given 
night. The difTerence a lot of the lime 
is all psychological. We use every little 
trick, every pressure, every mental gim- 
mick we can. And there are certain rules 
that 1 live by. We ll call them Russell's 
Laws. 

Russell's First Law : \ ou must make 
the other player do what you want him 
to do. How? You must start him think- 
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AS LAST RESORT when psychs and tricks fail. 
Ruvscll iivcv forceful gestures and sharp elbows. 


THE PS YCH coiilliiued 


ing. If he is thinking instead of doing, 
he is yours. There is no time in basket- 
ball to think: "This has happened; this 
is what I must do next." In the amount 
of time it takes to think through that 
semicolon, it is already loo late. 

Russell’s Second Law ; You got to have 
the killer instinct. If \ou do not have it. 
forget about basketball and go into so- 
cial psychology or something. If you 
sometimes wonder if you’ve got it. you 
ain’t got it. No pussycats, please. The 
killer instinct, by my definition, is the 
ability to spot— and exploit— a weak- 
ness in your opponent. There are psy- 
chological subrules in this category. 

To wit: always try a rookie. If you 
score on him and he thinks that maybe 
you scored because you arc Bill Russell 
the superstar, he is yours forever after 
and you can wear him like a bauble on 
a charm bracelet. 

To wit. further: always try a veteran. 
In my first year in pro basketball I came 
up against veteran Johnny Kerr, now 
w ith Baltimore. I blocked so many shots 
on him that first night — perhaps you re- 
member -that he was wild with rage. 
He was so fired up they had to take him 
out of the game. That is frustration. 
That is also psychology. (And 1 might 
point out that as soon as he calmed 
down enough that season Kerr deliber- 
ately changed his style of shooting when 
he played against Boston. Th;ii is a kind 
of reverse psychology .) 

Ru.s.sc)rs Third l.aw ; Be cute but not 
cuddly. 1 mean, you should be nice at 
all times, but there is a lot to be said for 
an elbow in the chops when all else fails. 
This is forceful psychology. Last resort 
stuff. 

Russell’s final Law: Remember that 
basketball is a game of habit. In get- 
ting good at it, we develop certain hab- 
its. Therefore, if you make a player de- 
viate from his habits — by psyching him 
— you’ve got him. 

Right about here 1 would like to in- 
sert another psychological situation. In 
every game there is a crucial turning 
point, right ? It comes w hen you are eight 
points up on the opponent and they 
have the ball. Now. If they score, they 
are only six points down. If yon score, 
you're 10 points ahead and you have 
broken the game open. Right’.’ 

If you believe the above statement 
to be true, you have just been psyched. 
A lot of players figure this to be true, 
but it ain’t necessarily so. If you start 


believing in things like turning points, 
you arc lost. You play your best. All 
the way. 

In my own life there arc some psycho- 
logical high points. Kor example, at 
McClymonds High School in Oakland, 
where I began playing the game. I got 
a quick cram course. It boils down to 
this: never allow yourself to get angry 
while playing. In those days we had an 
all-Ncgro starting five, and those were 
explosive days, racially. Our coach. 
George Powlcs. knew it and we knew it. 
and one day before a game he called us 
together. 

"Fellas,’’ said Powles, "I know most 
high school kids occasionally get mad 
during games. But remember the spot 
you’re in here. If you get mad and start 
a light, it isn't just a fight. It’s a riot. 
And you'll be the ones who are blamed. 
I’m not telling you not to get mad. But 
if you do get mad. use it to play better." 
It has stuck with me through the years. 

My first experience with big-time, 
massive mob psychology came when the 
University of San Francisco was on its 
wild. 60-gamc winning streak in my col- 
lege days. We were a great team— make 
no mistake about that-- but once wc got 
this terrible "unbeatable" monster idea 
loose, ail wc had to do a lot of times was 
show up at the gym and we had the game 
won. 1 remember the Christmas season 
of 1955 and the Holiday Festival Tour- 
nament in Madison Square Garden. 
Ihe-se arc critical games; careers arc 
made and broken in this tournament. 
Well, here was UCLA, ready to meet us 
in the finals. UCLA had to be an aw- 
fully tough team to get that far. They 
were no patsies. In fact, there were those 
who were saying, "Here is where Bill 
Russell and San Francisco will get their 
lumps." 

Somewhere out in this great land, may- 
be even today, there must be some tour- 
ney committeeman still kicking himself 
for what happened next. First, both 
teams were quartered at the same hotel. 
This is not the grandest thing in the 
world for two keyed-up college basket- 
ball teams, And. through a second ter- 
rible mistake, we both got assigned to 
the same dining room for our pregamc 
meal. 

There was the UCLA team around the 
table. Their coach had a rule, I think, 
that they had to eat in perfect silence; 
the idea was that they were supposed to 
brood on the game or something like 


that. Then hc walked into the room like 
a big birthday party. We were laughing 
and shouting and throwing dinner rolls 
at each other and gagging it up and dis- 
turbing everybody in the place. Wewerc 
also eating likccra/y and. out of the cor- 
ners of our eyes, wc could sec the Uclans 
coming apart. "Look, they're not even 
worried." those guys were thinking to 
themselves. "They're not in the least 
worried about us. about the title." 

The game that followed wasn't much; 
the meal was one of America’s great mo- 
ments in sports. Honestly, wc could have 
just thrown our sneakers out there on 
the floor and those guys would have 
jumped this high. Wc beat them 70-5.1. 

Things are a lot tougher than that in 
the pros, of course, but psychology is 
always a help. Say wc arc playing Balti- 
more. and Wait Bellamy, as usual, is giv- 
ing me trouble. Well. 1 do not breathe 
hard around Bellamy; he knows this 
psych. I breathe easily — to throw liim 
off— but then 1 do not run down the 
court on the fast break, to throw him off 
again. He thinks 1 am tired but trying not 
to show it. When I feel he is relaxed, I 
burst down on the break, and wc mur- 
der him. But this works just once and 
two points do not win a ball game. Now 
we arc ready for our No. I play, which 
demonstrates that options arc really psy- 
chological weapons. 

K.C. Jones gives me the ball at the 
top of the key. He rolls up alongside me, 
and wc both stand stock still for a split 
second; we are setting up a double screen 
for Sam Jones. Around comes Sam, and 
I hand him the ball and he is safe behind 
this fence that K.C. and 1 have built (as- 
suming we have done our jobs correct- 
ly). Sam jumps and plops in an easy one. 
Baltimore seems to be getting anxious — 
which is just what we want. 

Next time wc gel the ball. K.C. gives 
it to me at the top of the key. He rolls 
up alongside me. and we both stand still 
for a second. Here is Sam, going to beat 
hell, and he starts around us. Now. If 
wc have played our parts right they arc 
overplaying Sam. I quickly hand the ball 
back to K.C., who wheels and cuts in 
for the basket, all alone, and drops it 
through. Sure, you can call this plain 
old-fashioned basketball tactics. But we 
have so many options to this play that 
when K.C. gives me the ball at the top 
of the key, our team and their team start 
a series of split-second thinking matches, 
with fakes and switches and sleighl-of- 
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Very few people drink Snifterinis. 
We wouldn't have it any other way. 


What we call a Snifterini is nothing more 
than Booth' s House of Lords, the 
non-conformist gin from England, 
served on the rocks, in a brandy snifter. 
Vermouth is optional. 

So is the olive. 

As a matter of fact, so is the brandy snifter. 
You can drink Booth's House of Lords 
any way you want and call it 
anything you want. 

Just think of it. 

Instead of following the latest fad, 
you can start your own. 

Consider the Rockerini; House of Lords 
in ahollowed outrock. 

Or the Cuperini; House of Lords 
in a paper cup. With a scallion. 

The possibilities are endless, 
and they're all up to you. 

No gin but Booth's House of Lords 
gives you this kind of flexibility. 

It's nice to know when you feel 
like unbending. 



For SS, you may have four genuine Snifterini glasses, complete with Red Lion crest. Mail 
check or money order to Made in England Co., 1197 McCarter Highway, Newark 4. N. I. 


DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 86 PROOF. IMPORTED BY AND BOTTLED IN THE U.S.A, FOR W. A. TAYLOR & CO., N.Y. 











'I'hc- finest of all Cadillacs is here! It greets 
vou with a new elegance and excitement 
surpassing all Cadillac triumplis of the past. Its dazzling beauty 
is higltlighted by a totally new split-level grille and by new 
clean-swept body contours. And its interiors are breathtaking 




as never before! New leathers, fabrics and appointments (with 
dramatic new walnut paneling on all I'leelwood mtxlels) impart 
a marvelous new air of distinction and luxury. And Cadillac's 
traditional engineering excellence has never before produced 
such a rewarding ride. Significant design advancements in 
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chassis, suspension, and acousdeal components provide a 
\vholc new realm of quietness and relaxation. And Cadillac's 
new performance is truly remarkable — with new variable ratio 
power steering that reduces driver effort by as much as one 
third, improved handling, and brilliant new responsiveness. 
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In addition, Cadillac's selection of models finds no equal 
among luxury cars. Twelve distinctive body styles are yours 
to choose — from three magnificent scries. Today, tomorrow, 
or very soon . . . visit your authorized Cadillac dealer. Ask 
to see — and to drive — the great new Standard of the Worldl 






CREATE YOUR OWN WONDERFUL WEATHER . . . 



AROUND THE CALENDAR . . . ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
YOU’LL ENJOY GENERAL MOTORS CLIMATE CONTROL 


365 days a year - . . the temperature 
in your car is always right with 
General Motors four-season cli- 
mate control, In summer, you're 
cool and calm ... in winter, warm 

m SEASON 


and relaxed. In spring and fall you 
enjoy a comfortable blend of 
warmed and cooled air. Climate 
control's conditioned air is health- 
ful and refreshing, too! Pollen, dirt 
and excess humidity are removed. 
You stay neat and clean . . . arrive 
feeling fine. And distracting wind 


COMPRESSOR BY FRrGIDAtRC 
HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION. GENERAL MOTORS CORPOR 


and traffic noises are kept outside. 
Drive this way every day with cli- 
mate control! Give it a try at your 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 
Buick or Cadillac dealer's soon. 
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hand moves all over ihc place. 1 call it 
psychology. 

Now. over on their bench, the coach 
leaps lip and yells, “Who the devil is 
guarding Jones?” and they all look a lit- 
tle embarrassed, including those w ho are 
not sure which Jones he means. 1 don't 
suppose w'c can take credit for that, but 
it helps, too. 

I also have my own little game called 
block-that-shot. I've always said that 1 
can block only from 8^,' to of the 
shots taken against me — even if I'm 
lucky. The secret is in knowing wlih/i 
8^,' or 10^ I'm going to go after. Put it 
another way: if I block only 8*^ of the 
shots you take but 90'^ , of the ones 1 go 
after, whose shooting is going to be af- 
fected? 

The year before I came into the NBA, 
Neil Johnston was third in the league in 
scoring, and I was worried about him 
from the start. 1 wasn't worried about 
his shooting: Neil had a low -trajectory, 
soft little hook, and I ligurcd 1 could 
block nine out of 10 of them. But this 
created a new problem for me. If I did 
block them Neil would surely change 
his style against me and come up with 
something I probably couldn't handle as 
easily. So I took the psychological route. 
I would let him alone just enough to 
keep him puzzled: block just enough so 
that he wouldn't get riled and try some- 
thing new. I would keep a little mental 
boxscorc and make sure the score came 
out in our favor. Or try. anyway. 

In our senior years as pros, the Celt- 
ics have learned all the little tricks and 
all about each other. I have learned, for 
example, that K.C. Jones docs not have 
a bagful of defensive moves. He has a 
whole inickloud of defensive moves. He 
will pester a guy so much that the guy 
will start to look for K.C. even when 
he's not there, So help me, I have seen 
this happen: some pro who has been 
dogged by K.C. all night will suddenly 
get hard-nosed about it. “Well, by damn, 
ril show him'' this guy will say to him- 
self. I mean, everybody has got his pride, 
right? So here is this fellow, and he's 
going to prove to the world that he can 
bring the ball up the floor against the 
mighty K.C. Jones. And here he comes, 
flashing and ducking and dancing and 
dodging, dribbling up a storm and daz- 
zling everybody with his cross-handing. 
The crowd is cheering wildly. Hoo Ray. 
But the only thing is that the other four 
members of his team are standing around 


doing nothing and we— the Celtics— are 
just waiting for the show to end. We 
arc all breathing easily — we rest during 
these little demonstrations, you know 
— ready to bring down the curtain by 
stuffing the ball down his proud little 
throat. It's (hat old routine about get- 
ting them mad. 

One of my jobs is to be stecrer for our 
team. This is a lot like the guy standing 
outside the sideshow tent steering peo- 
ple in to see the dancing girls. With the 
exception of a few superstars — those 
sneaks — I can steer most everybody in 
this league. Say they're rolling in toward 
me. and 1 want them to go to their right, 
first. I've got to gel them thinking in- 
stead of playing naturally. 1 fake directly 
toward them with my head, and with 
my left arm extended- pointed straight 
toward their chest— and my weight on 
my left foot. This is not exactly the pret- 
tiest posture in all the world, and imme- 
diately they think, “Ah hah. Russell has 
his weight on the wrong foot.” And, 
sure encugh. they swerve right every time 
to go around me. 

Now, I tan whirl completely around 
quickly enough off the left foot (which 
turns out to be the r/g/;r, or correct, foot 
after all), plant all my weight on my 
right foot, leap up, and when fm at the 
peak of my jump, guess who has just 
shot— if my timing is correct. If I want 
them to move left. 1 swing my left arm 
over a little more to their right. You fol- 
low me here? 1 have very long arms, and 
they have /*<>/ to move left. 

There are exceptions all over the place, 
of course. Oscar Robertson for one. He 
won't move where I want him to. He 
lakes one quick look at those long arms 
and he figures. "Now. now. He wants 
me to do something’ " So he stops short 
and shoots me to death from outside. 
KIgin Baylor is as bad. Somctimcsworsc. 

Everybody in the league knows that 
Baylor- otherw ise the complete player 
—can't move too well to his left. But 
in one moment of desperation in one of 
the playoffs 1 gave up trying to steer him 
left, and 1 let him come right. At the 
last minute 1 took one giant step side- 
ways, and he ran smack into me and 
drew a foul for charging. 1 mean, it 
ain't exactly psychological, but you do 
what you can. 

Now that you're full of psychological 
steam, you're ready to handicap the 
NBA this season. You probably figure 
right away that this is the year the Celt- 


ics will lose, because we are getting old- 
er and we tire more easily. Right? 

So who needs to get tired? To play a 
game 48 minutes without falling over 
dead. I cut down the size of the court 
like an old boxer cuts down the size of 
the ring. I cut down my ring by staying 
out of the corners. What do 1 want with 
the corners, anyway? Willie Naulls is the 
last of the great red-hot corner shooters, 
and Willie is on my team, remember? 
I cut out the half-court corners, too, for 
a total of eight places 1 never go any- 
more. (W'clI. almost never. Don't go 
believing this too much or you've had 
it again.) 

I'm starling a new. ihrcc-ycar con- 
tract and my lOih year in pro basketball 
—at age 31. Not long ago The Chrhihm 
Science Monitor said that Bill Russell 
would be the next coach of the Boston 
Celtics. Well, maybe I could have the 
job if I wanted it when I'm through play- 
ing. But what have I got to gain from 
being a coach? I’ve got everything to 
lose. I'm like a gunfighter with a reputa- 
tion. I've won a few showdowns at the 
tennis-shoe corral and everybody wants 
to try me. The team is in the same po- 
sition. We used to have traditional ri- 
vals but. now that the Celtics have beat- 
en everybody, everybody is our tradi- 
tional rival. Everybody gets up for us, 
and sometimes when we come out on the 
floor wc can feel the tension crackle. 

A lot has been printed about how I 
tense up before every game. You know 
—get moody and throw up. Well, maybe 
1 don't gel up as high for the games now 
as I used to gel. Now I just throw up for 
playoffs. Instead there arc limes, when 
I'm feeling especially moody, when I sit 
there on the training table and sort of 
dream. Trainer Buddy LcRoux is wind- 
ing tape around my ankles, and I close 
my eyes and feel just like a gladiator. 
I promise you. I know deep inside, be- 
hind my ribs, just exactly how the old- 
time Roman gladiators must have felt 
in those light moments before they went 
out there into the arena. 

It is a weird sensation. I'll say that 
for it. But bring on the lions. All your 
best lions, please. We’ll give them a few 
fakes, we’ll talk to the rookie lions a 
little, we’ll steer the other lions around, 
we’ll spook them up. And maybe you'll 
see some lions with their manes down 
around their knees. end 
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LOS ANGELES 


THE KIDS 
ARE MIGHTY 
USEFUL 

Before the draff Iasi spring pro scouts noted 
the absence of IVests, Russells and Robert- 
sons, and declared this the worst rookie 
class in years. Bur for one reason or anoth- 
er — retirement, military service, even police 
action — nearly every NBA club is going to 
make good use of its newcomers. Rookies 
should make the Warriors a playoff team 
again, a rookie may change both the style 
and morale of the Bullets and a particularly 
bright one may help the Lakers to the title 


Among his many talents, Captain 
Elgin Baylor has the gift of be- 
stowing nicknames that stick. For 
years, the Laker cast has moved in 
its own world with Baylor-inspired 
monikers — Zeke. Beefer, Mouldy. 

Pops, Hog. Enter Rookie Gail 
Goodrich, the little bundle of 
southern California sunshine, all 
6 feet 1 of him. At UCLA, where 
All-America Goodrich played on 
two successive national champion- 
ship teams, he was “Twig.” Baylor 
took a look. “Around here.” he 
said, “you’re a stump.” Now, to 
match the status of a nickname 
by Baylor, Stumpy Goodrich has 
made the team — on the basis of 
his play in exhibition games. 

Goodrich is a lean 1 75 pounds, positively baby-Aiced and 
with long arms and huge hands that belie his size, much as 
Cousy's did. He will be the most watched rookie in the 
league, as he performs the last act in the drama that asks 
the question: Is Gail Goodrich big enough to play here? 
At 5 feet 8, they said he was too small for high school ball; 
at 5 feet 11, too small for college. On the Lakers, at any 
rate, there are no more skeptics. “Cioodrich has a chance to 
become a great one.” Coach Fred Schaus says flatly. In the 
exhibitions he scored, passed, worked himself open, played 
tough defense, and in one game against Boston not only 
led the Lakers with nine rebounds, but also blocked three 
shots and tipped in two rebounds. “Goodrich has a tough 
fadeaway jump,” says 6-foot-IO teammate LeRoy Ellis, 
“that you Just can't gel at, 1 don't care how big you arc.” 
The only place where his size may really hurt Goodrich is 
on defense, if some of the league's taller guards are able to 
work him inside. But Goodrich has fine defensive instincts 
and muscling him will not be so easy. Just as his height is 
deceiving, so is his strength. 

If Goodrich lives up to his promise, L.A. will have a fab- 
ulous backcourl. Jerry West is the “other” guard. (West 
may spend more time in the forecourt against smaller ri- 
vals this season.) Schaus had so many guards last year 
that he had trouble finding playing time for them all. It was 
a beautiful deal for L.A., then, when the team picked up 
Bob Boozer from the Knicks in exchange for Dick Barnett. 
Goodrich's shooting made Barnett expendable. Rudy La- 
Russo has long needed someone like Boozer to help on the 
boards — besides, of course, the ever-present Baylor who, 
though only 6 feet 5, still leads the team in rebounding each 
year. Elgin is in fine shape now; in the exhibitions he sud- 
denly began making the wonderful Baylor rocking moves 
that supposedly had vanished as he struggled with bad 
knees. If he has indeed regained his old form, the Lakers not 
only should coast to a Western title, but could finally win 
their first NBA championship. They bear the stigma of F>e- 
rennial runners-up. West and Baylor both played on college 
teams that were national runners-up too. Schaus coached 
one. Stumpy, however, was a winner. He brings that, too. 
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BALTIMORE 

In its four years of existence the Bullet franchise has ex- 
perienced as much intrigue and confusion as a wobbly ba- 
nana republic. The Bullets have been in two cities (Chicago 
before Baltimore), have had three nicknames, two litters of 
out-of-town owners, four general managers, five — count 
'em. five — coaches and a grand total of 48 different play- 
ers. Of what remains— name, players, stationery, owners, 
everything— only huge Walt Bellamy dates back to the 
Chicago era. For that matter only Bellamy. Forward Gus 
Johnson and Guard Kevin Loughcry have been with the 
Bullets for as long as two seasons. Like guerrilla warriors, 
the Bullets do not believe in taking prisoners. 

Nor. like guerrillas, have they been much concerned with 
defense or supply lines. Last year the Bullets comfortably 
led the league in giving up points, which negated the fact 
that they themselves were the second-highest scoring team. 
On offense, it was a scramble to see who got the shot. The 
defense was poorest in the backcourl. Never has a team so 
needed a big nonshooting playmakcr who can cut it on de- 
fense. This is a very nearly extinct species, so Baltimore has 
been drooling over 6-foot-5'/2 Jerry Sloan of Evansville. The 
Bullets drafted him two years in a row before finally snar- 
ing him. New coach No. 5. Paul Seymour, who was a gritty 
playmaker type himself at Syracuse, is bringing Sloan along 
slowly Iwcause he is a quiet, retiring sort. However, if Sloan 
has not taken charge of the Bullet 
offense by midseason it w ill be time 
for Baltimore to break up that gang 
of shoot-'em-upsand start rebuild- 
ing some other way. So far, the 
shooters are all for Sloan. "That 
man fires the ball," said Gus John- 
son (18.6) the other day. taking a 
Sloan needle pass for an easy prac- 
tice bucket. Sloan could do won- 
ders for Bellamy (24.8), the giant 
who traditionally leads the league 
in fines (for not hustling) and in 
pouting (for getting fined and be- 
cause he thinks he doesn't get the 
ball often enough). Sloan is not 
much of a shot himself, but either 
Don OhI (1 8.4) or Kevin Loughery 
(12.8) can handle the scoring from 
outside and the big men — Bellamy, Johnson and Bailey 
Howell (19.2) — are all good gunners. 

Seymour figures Sloan can stir up a whole new defen- 
sive attitude, too: "Hc‘s the type that could get the old 
pros hustling. It's just great to see a player who wains 
to play defense. If we can get one or two guys going like 
Jerry, it can spread like measles. He does it the hard way, 
by grinding you," Seymour adds. "Jerry's not a villain. 
He just doesn't seem to realize that he hits so hard." 
Last year the Bullet guards were afraid to foul, and the 
opponents knew it. 

While Sloan adjusts to the pros, Seymour will have other 
concerns — a weak bench, Bellamy and the effort to keep 
the Bullets within striking distance of the Lakers while 
Johnson recovers from last week's injury to his wrist. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The luckless Warriors, struggling for a foothold among 
the hills of the Bay City, fell back into the valleys of de- 
pression last season. They came dressed to kill in bright new' 
uniforms. And they vvere killed — 63 times for a new NBA 
record. Coach Alex Hannum, acclaimed as a genius the sea- 
son before when the Warriors won their division, was sud- 
denly just a big man without much hair. Midway through the 
nightmare, the club traded Wilt Chamberlain in a St. Louis 
restaurant. Pro.mptly, Wilt's replacement. Nate Thurmond, 
held up the management for a big 
raise. Trouble didn't end with the 
season. Forward Tom Meschery 
went to Algeria on a State Depart- 
ment tour, and that's when the rev- 
olution broke out there. 

Coming onto a scene like this, 
how can Rick Barry lose? The 
lanky rookie forward from Miami 
is blond, handsome and was last 
year'stop college scorer(37.4). He 
ranked almost as high in rebounds 
and shooting. Indeed, there are 
few fiics on Rick Barry. He even 
married the boss's daughter. Pam- 
ela Hale the daughter of Miami 
Coach Bruce Hale. A team that 
was 17 - 63 can use a guy with moves 
like this. The Warriors desperately need shooters. With 
Wilt, the rest of the team shot .383. After he left they got 
all the way up to .387. The next worse team hit .414. and 
the difference is at least three baskets a game. So Barry, 
the good shot, steps right in as a starting forward with 
Meschery, a rugged hustler. That gives San Francisco the 
desired forecourt combination — muscles in one corner, 
finesse in the other. Barry played his role well in the exhibi- 
tions and was often high-point man. Said an impressed 
Genera! Manager Bob Feerick: "He knows how to get the 
ball up there against the tough defense. Not only that, but 
he's performing so well in the other ways that we're really 
pinching ourselves." The only things that may hold Barry 
back arc his slight build (6 feet 7. 200 pounds) and his pro- 
clivity for worry. He came up .so jittery in his first match 
with the Celtics that he was lucky to scratch out seven 
points. Hannum looks for Paul Neumann to bring scor- 
ing punch to the backcourl. Neumann, who came in the 
Chamberlain deal, has the best eye on the team, but has 
been reluctant to shoot. The playmaker is there — Guy 
Rodgers, who is showing even more verve with his clever 
passing now that Wilt has gone— and there arc olhei people 
eligible to score. In the pivot, Thurmond is back at his nat- 
ural spot. He showed his gratitude for that (and the raise) 
by averaging 20 points and 20 rebounds a ganic after Wilt 
left — and those arc figures that only Chamberlain and Jerry 
Lucas maintained for the full season. Thurmond has an- 
other good rookie. Davidson's Fred Hetzel, behind him, 
but Hetzel is out for a while because of a finger operation. 
The Warriors' defense deteriorated along with the offense 
and the morale last year, but Hannum is still a superb coach 
and will bring it back to his demanding standard. 
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ST. LOUIS 


DETROIT 


Shortly after jazz came up the river from New Orleans, 
Ben Kerner brought Bob Pettit up from Baton Rouge and 
the rest of his motley Hawk franchise down the river from 
Milwaukee. The Milwaukee citizenry had not yet learned 
to pursue departing franchises, probably because, in the case 
of the Hawks, no one knew they had been there, much 
less that they were leaving. But in St. Louis things picked 
up right away, and within three years Kerner had a world 
champion- the last in New Testament times besides Boston. 

Now Pettit is gone, back to the bayous. His sidekick. 
Cliff Hagan, who also recalls another era when 6-foot-4 
forwards roamed the land, still plays a few minutes a game, 
but for the most part the Hawks are a colorless lot. Little 
Lenny Wilkens is the leader now. Zclmo (Mr. Clean) Beaty 
(16.9) is a pretty good man at center, and Player-Coach 
Richie Guerin still cuts up once in a while. But mostly the 
Hawks depend on precision, depth and good morale. Only 
Boston had a better defense last year, but the Hawks scored 
much less than any other playoff team. They finished second 
again in the West only because their tenacious type of play 
forces bad teams into mistakes. St. Louis had an amazing 
26-4 record against the three nonplayoff clubs, but was 
only 19-31 against its own kind. Pettit was not himself. 
He missed 30 games and his average was down (for him) 
to 22.5; still, the Hawks are desperate for someone to re- 
place him. The problem was not helped any when Paul 
Silas, who rebounded well as a rookie, was shot in the 
foot this past summer. Journey- 
men Bill Bridges and Mike 
Farmer and John Tresvant are 
what is left, so Pettit's halo is 
being measured for Jim Wash- 
ington. the handsome 6-foot-8 
first-draft choice from Villa- 
nova, Washington, who almost 
signed on with a Milan. Italy 
semipro team this summer, nev- 
er averaged more than 15 points 
in his three seasons at Villano- 
va, but the Wildcats always 
had good-shooting guards who 
got first crack at the basket. 

Washington demonstrated a 
pretty good eye in exhibition 
games. There has never been 
any doubt about his quickness or agility around the boards. 

Guerin also needs quick improvement from Jeff Mul- 
lins, a second-year man who picked up a great deal of 
experience riding airplanes and the bench after the Olym- 
pics last year. Mullins shoots well but not often or quick- 
ly enough to replace Guerin in the backcourt. Richie wants 
to concentrate on coaching, which may not be the best 
idea around Kerner. who has already fired four of the 
other eight coaches in the league. (It is possible that he 
has not fired Schaus, DeBusschere, McMahon or Schayes 
only because he has so far been unable to hire them.) 
Guerin has done a good Job, though, and the team likes him. 
But unless the Hawks can keep on murdering the humpty- 
dumpties they had better resign themselves to fourth place. 





AGILE WASHINGTON 


The Pistons have not become the 
saddest team in NBA history 
through any isolated happen- 
stance. The credit must be shared. 

This status has been painstaking- 
ly achieved through the combined 
offices of bad management, good 
food. Demon Rum. John Law and 
Uncle Sam. And now nothing in 
the negative is impossible for De- 
troit this season— neither San 
F'rancisco’s mark of 63 losses, nor 
the old Providence Steamrollers' 

.143 winning percentage. Detroit 
is bad now but, on the other hand, 
as the season wears on it might 
get worse. 

Least accountable for the dis- 
aster is Dave DeBusschere. the 
youthful piuycr-coach. who just gave up baseball in order 
to suffer th is agony year-round. You can’t blame Dave be- 
cause the Army took his leading scorer. Terry Dischinger; 
because the Detroit police took his leading re bounder, Reg- 
gie Harding; because Owner Fred Zollner has made some 
atrocious trades in the past. This year Zollner’s mistake is 
contracting for the Pistons to play 80 NBA games. De- 
Busschere is a yearling Job. He just turned 25 last week, 
but birthdays do not cheer him. It was. said Harding, then 
the Pistons' 7-foot center, merely a "birthday drink" with 
friends that he was having when the cops busted in. It 
was also 4 o'clock in the morning, and the Pistons' train- 
ing camp was opening that afternoon. The week before. 
Reggie had bopped a police officer in the face, and that had 
not set well with either the police or the NBA. So Dave 
lost his center. The Pistons moved Forward Ray Scott to 
the pivot and started negotiating again with Bill Buntin 
of Michigan, their top draft choice. 

Buntin is only 6 feet 7 and figured as a forward, but the 
Pistons were desperate. Finally, they gave in to most of his 
demands and Buntin showed up fat and happy. He was 
three weeks late and 30 pounds overweight, but teammates 
were without rancor. "We need all the help we can get.” 
said Corner Man Jackie Moreland, a longtime sub and, 
obviously, a realist, before he was pul on waivers. DeBus- 
schere. his Own best player, will be at one forward and Ed- 
die Miles and Rod Thorn are set at the guards. Tom Van 
Arsdale jumped the team for a while, but is back and may 
eventually move up as a starting guard. Last year's top 
rookie, Joe Caldwell, is a front-court contender, and Buntin 
may switch to forward, too. if Detroit can ever dig up a real 
center. Even if he trims down, however, there arc doubts 
that he is fast enough in the corner, but he is very strong 
and rebounds well. At center, opponents have up to half a 
foot on him, and Buntin is already working on drawing 
them outside with his good soft touch. Detroit considers 
him as just a warmup in the local-boy department. The one 
the Pistons really want is Cazzic Russell, who graduates in 
June. Now that the territorial draft is passe, they must fin- 
ish last to get Cazzie. They have nothing to worry about. 

CONTINUED 



CHUBBY BUNTIN' 
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BCNEDICTINE BRJkXOV 



People 
once compared 
Mercury 
with other cars 



this year they’ll 
be comparing 
other cars with 
Mercury 


How did Mercury get into this enviable position? By de- 
sign. By offering a lot more car. For example, for 1966, 
you get the finest, quietest ride this side of the Lincoln 
Continen tal. Engines range up to the sure authority of a 
new |4^ CID-4V 345 hp Luxury options include a 
fStereo-Sonic Tape Syste r^ that uses plug-in cartridges. 
Extra speakers surround you with sound. And there's a 




unique system that [i^ks the rear doors automaticalij 
at 8 miles an hour, Tnterval-selector windshiejd wipers| 
let you adjust sweep time from 2 to over 10 seconds for 
downpours, drizzle, even mud splash from cars ahead, 
[corne ring lights] stay on when you make a turn, lighten 
dark driveways. Front disc brakes that stay drier, safer— 
reduce fading. And more. Lots more. Actually, comparing 


other cars with Mercury isn't fair. Mercury just has so 
much exclusive newness. See it all at your Mercury dealer. 
Move ahead with 



in the Lincoln Continental tradition 



America 

never looked better 



See America in your automobile. See such sights as Vermont’s 
woods and hills in brilliant full fall foliage. See it all clearly 
through a windshield of L O F Laminated Safety Plate Glass 


.^nd if you’re bothered by sun heat and 
glare, LibbeyOwens‘Ford can even help 
you there — with windshields of tinted 
and shaded Safety Plate Glass. 

Look for this trademark 


You'll find L*0‘F Safety Glass in more 
cars than any other kind. Ask for it, if you 
ever have to have glass replaced. You’ll 
discover .\merica never looked better. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 

Toledo, Ohio 
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BOSTON 

In the final minutes before they stroll out on the playing 
floor, the Boston Celtics sprawl around their dressing room 
in poses of taped serenity, like boxers on rubbing tables, 
limp and sleepy-eyed. Except one man. Ronnie Watts sits 
on a bench, 6 feet 7 and 230 pounds, flexes his shoulder 
muscles and breathes hard. He knots and unknots his hands. 
Then he slips a white rubber mouthpiece under his upper 
lip and bites down on it savagely. When he smiles the effect 
is gha.stly. “This here rookie." says Coach Red Auerbach, 
"is a mean one." 

With good reason. Watts is in roughly the same spot as 
Barbra Streisand's understudy. A rookie who hopes to 
make this squad has to believe he is the toughest, meanest 
newcomer in the pro basketball world — and even then he 
must face the prospect of not getting into a game until after 
Auerbach has lighted up his victory cigar. True, after seven 
consecutive world championships, the betting odds are inex- 
orably swinging against the Celtics. Sooner or later they 
must miss one; the league is agreed on this much. But there 
is little reason to believe this is the year. Forget that Auer- 
bach has had last pick in the draft for nine consecutive 
years, He has the knack of buying up NBA rejects and 
retooling them to Celtic cali- 
ber— the latest is Si Green, just 
purchased from Baltimore. And 
with a lineup that includes Bill 
Russell. K.C. and Sam Jones, 

Tom Sanders, Willie Naulls 
and John Havlicck. he can take 
his time in the process. Last 
season Oregon Stale’s Mel 
Counts almost developed a 
smoker’s hack sitting next to 
Auerbach. This year, says Red, 
he will be the better man for it. 

Other occasional Celtics, true 
to Auerbach’s formula, will 
emerge as regulars — if not stars 
— this season. Larry Siegfried, 
his confidence in his scoring 
ability restored, will start often, 
and Ron Bonham, always a 
deadly shooter, is coming around on defense. Rookie 
Watts’s role in this cast— if he can just gel on stage— will be 
to supply the muscle at forward alongside Sanders, replac- 
ing Tommy Heinsohn, who has retired to a life as the 
world’s highest-scoring insurance executive. Watts is ad- 
mirably .suited for this action. "He figures he owns the back- 
boards,’’ says Auerbach. "Somebody gets a rebound from 
him. he gets mad as hell," Watts also faces a potential threat 
in former Philadelphia-St. Louis Forward Woody Saulds- 
berry. who is available and wants to become an Auerbach 
restoration and who has an edge in experience. 

Last week Auerbach, still acting uncommitted, mused 
that "we might not have a rookie this year." There were 
the faintest signs he might waver. "That Watts," he said. 
"Boy. When I came out of the draft meeting at the Plaza 
in New York, who was waiting for me? Watts, my No. 2 
pick. He wanted to tell me what a good choice 1 had made," 


PHILADELPHIA 

There was a terrible night in Raleigh, N.C. recently when 
Billy Cunningham must have wondered what a sweet, un- 
spoiled lad like himself was doing in a place like that. The 
blooding of a professional basketball rookie— even in ex- 
hibition play, as this was — often is a sight to make strong 
spectators turn aside. Since this game was in the area where 
Cunningham was a college 
whiz (University of North Car- 
olina), the Philadelphia 76crs 
played him more than they 
would the average rookie. For 
the same reason, the education- 
minded Boston Celtics played 
him in their own grim way. It 
was, for Cunningham, a mem- 
orable evening of catching 
knees, elbows, forearms and 
backsides. Bruises notwith- 
standing, the fact that he lived 
the night through (Philadel- 
phia won 103-100) indicates 
that Billy is not a rookie to 
be shouldered aside. 

The Eastern Division's al- 
most-champions last year (they 
lost the title on one unhappy play that Boston diagnosed 
and blocked), the 76ers now have a refurbished look about 
them. For one thing, they will begin the season with Wilt 
Chamberlain, who joined them at midpoint last year. For 
another, they now have Wally Jones, no rookie but hustling 
like one, to complement Hal Crreer’s hot hand in the back- 
court. Finally, Lucious Jackson and Chet Walker have mas- 
tered their trade and arc ready to produce up to capacity. 
Under these conditions rookie Cunningham seems to fit 
handily, though he likely will be in the middle of the action 
a great deal right from the start because of the lack of ex- 
perienced depth, which is Philadelphia's big weakness. What 
Cunningham can provide is a man to work a swing shift 
like the Celtics’ John Havlicek — tall for a guard but mobile 
enough to handle that job. fast as a forward and therefore 
hard to handle in that position. Former college center Cun- 
ningham. at 6 feet 5Vi. seems adaptable. 

The night of Cunningham’s initiation in Raleigh also 
marked the introduction of onetime Villanova star Jones 
in a Philly uniform. He impressed both sides with his play- 
making and ball handling. "This kid." said Coach Dolph 
Schayes, hopefully, "could make me a genius." Genius or 
not. the likable Schayes may be in for a heady year, though 
those who insist that a full-term Chamberlain will make all 
the difference should be reminded that the 76ers were 22 and 
23 before Wilt last year and only 18-17 after Wilt. Cham- 
berlain makes any squad tough and is the only man in 
basketball who gives you an even chance when the other 
team has Bill Russell. But the tactical demands of using 
him to his best advantage severely diminish his own team’s 
versatility and generally create morale problems among 
those who want the ball as much as he does. In a short 
two-team series Philly could beat anyone in the league. 
Over an 80-game season it is still a second-place club. 

CONTINUED 
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PRO BASKETBALL ro/nim/fd 


NEW YORK 

It is reassuring to note, in a fast-moving world, that the 
Eastern Division has for years leisurely devoted the months 
of October. November. December. January and February 
to eliminating the Knickerbockers. The rule that has made 
this possible is obviously an agreement among gentlemen, 
and it has given the Knicks every opportunity, however 
wearing on the fans that might be. Now' — hold the smirks 
— it is possible that there will hnallv be basketball competi- 
tion in the division all season, not just in the playoffs. The 
truth is that there has been competition in the East since 
midway through last season. For the last seven weeks the 
Knicks had the same record as Cincinnati (18-19), they 
played only a game or so behind Philadelphia’s pace and 
only, for that matter, half a dozen games worse than Bos- 
ton’s. New York is short on experience, but the team has 
talent, exceedingly good depth and is improving rapidly. 

The Knicks also seem to have eased their backcourt prob- 
lem considerably with an 1 Hh-hour trade, getting the Lak- 
ers' Dick (Fall Back Baby) Barnett for Forward Bob Booz- 
er. Barnett, a marvelous off-balance shooter, should also 
give the Knicks a colorful gate attraction. So— all together 
now, sing one chorus of Who Needs You. Bill Bradley ? — it 
appears that New York could finally finish ahead of some- 
one, probably the Royals. Red Holzman has done a su- 
perb Job of .scouting, forcing the Knicks to go with youth. 
Coach Harry Gallatin had three rookies playing more than 
anyone else last year— Rookie of 
the Year Willis Reed (19.9). Bad 
News Barnes and little Howie Ko- 
mives. Holzman has come up with 
another good trio this year, and 
they pushed some veterans into 
unplanned retirement. All three 
rookies were collegiate forwards, 
but the Knicks have already shifted 
6-foot-4 Dick Van Arsdale to 
the backcourt. and 6-foot-7 All- 
America Dave Stallworth will 
moved there soon. Gallatin un- 
doubtedly has observed Stall- 
worth's fondness for the ball and 
his petulant air when it is not 
promptly passed to him. In ad- 
dition, the word is already out 
among NBA corner men that 
Stallworth does not enjoy a scrap. However, no one is de- 
meaning his other skills — the players think he has the 
moves, vision and shooting and passing ability to cut it in 
company with the Joneses and Wests, and he docs have four 
inches on most of them. Not surprisingly. Gallatin — a stol- 
id old reboundcr and defender himself — is more concerne J 
with Stallworth's defensive shortcomings. He suffers par- 
ticularly by comparison with the third new man. Barry 
Clemens, who will stay at forward. Clemens has the same 
skills Gallatin had — and reminding the coach of his own 
days of glory is not a bad quality in a rookie. Clemens has 
lots of muscles and is studying to be an optometrist. Stall- 
worth is studying to be a superstar. Holzman is already 
studying next year’s draft list, fortunately for Ned Irish. 


CINCINNATI 

Five days before the season opened the Cincinnati team 
came to contract terms with management, the Cincinnati 
team — and franchise, if you will— being Oscar Robertson. 
’"Listen," one Royal had said during the holdout, “they 
can cut me and give it to Oscar if it means bringing 
him back. Thai’s how impor- 
tant he is to us." Wisely, the 
player did not make this state- 
ment within earshot of the 
front office or he might have 
had a deal. As it was, the Cin- 
cinnati team finally signed for 
about S70.(X)0 cash, various 
bonuses based on the gate, and 
the use of a car. 

Not that all the Royals ad- 
mire Oscar’s personality, on or 
off the court, but he means so 
much to the team that the 
weeks spent practicing without 
him might just as well have 
been spent playing amiable 
ganies of horse. This year, 
however, even with Oscar, the 
Royals are going to have to 
struggle to make .500— which is all they managed the sec- 
ond half of last year anyway. Perhaps this is why Oscar 
wanted more of that cold-cash guarantee, for since the 
dream of threatening the Celtics faded, so has the gate. 
The Royals have not exactly been Auerbachs in the draft, 
their only good choices in the last few years being Oscar 
and Jerry Lucas — territorial picks that hardly required 
much acumen. This year the draft disaster was not man- 
agement's fault, however. The first two choices — Nate Bow- 
man of Wichita and Flynn Robinson of Wyoming — were 
clipped by injury and illness, But the third choice, Jon 
McGlocklin of Indiana, not only seems to be a real sleeper 
but also precisely what the team needed, the big guard to 
replace retired Arlen Bockhorn behind Robertson and Ad- 
rian Smith. McGlocklin. a dedicated y oung man. i.s 6 feet 
5 and 205, but he was pretty much overlooked at Indiana, 
where the Van Arsdales outnumbered him. On campus, 
though, he was referred to with respect as “The Third 
Twin.” and quietly managed to average 17.2, hit 54% and 
become something of a legend as a free-throw shooter. He 
hit 91 for 100 in practice and left the line muttering deep 
disappointment. McGlocklin has the advantage of having 
played guard as a collegian, which few kids 6 feet 5 ever do. 
The Royals need height most everywhere. Coach Jack Mc- 
Mahon had counted on Bowman to bring some to center, 
where Wayne Embry glares up at the monslers. Embry 
suddenly became injury-prone last year. Forward Jack 
Twyman is only 6 feet 6 and all of 31. and All-Star Lucas 
— though he has never looked better — has the maximum 
possible number of bad knees. McMahon has three good 
bench forwards — Tom Hawkins, Happy Hairston and 
Bud Olsen — which gives him some option there, but Oscar 
must carry this team more than ever. The car the Royals 
gave him won’t help for that kind of portage. end 



KEEPEe STALLWORTH 
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Chesterfield People: 

They like a mild smoke, but just 
don't like filters. (How about you?) 



Chesterfield People get the taste that satisfies . Do you? Marion Brand, of Pennsylvania, is a cruise ship hostess 


If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters— try today's Chesterfield King. Vintage tobaccos— 
grown mild aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisf y! 

CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great... tastes mild! 


FOOTBALLS WEEK 


Arkansas survived and so, by handsome margins, did Nebraska and Michigan 
State. But where a week before there were 18 unbeaten and untied major 
teams, now at midseason there were only eight. Gone, among others, were 
game little Georgia and a fumbling Duke. Gone more ignominiou sly were West 
Virginia, Mississippi State and Texas Western. But Tennessee (next page) 
was a pleasant -and lucky— surprise. Purdue with Bob Griese to its credit 
and a tie to its discredit, won another close one. and once-tied DSC, ridingthe 
mercurial legs of Mike Garrett, downed once-tied Stanford in the bigCoastgame 


H alfback Mike Garrett is a stunning 
outside threat. Halfback Mike Gar- 
rett (same guy) is as great a threat run- 
ning inside. But then. Mike Garrett is 
also a fearsome threat as a pass receiver. 
And sometimes as a passer. And as a 
kick-return specialist. And as a blocker 
and defensive back, because he hits hard 
enough to maim, And. what is more, he 
is a threat to the outer limits of the un- 
restrained demeanor of his head coach 
at the University of Southern California, 
Johnny McKay. McKay feels he is being 
conservative when he says that Mike 
Garrett is not only the greatest player he 
ever coached, but “the best college play- 
er 1 have ever seen." McKay is afraid 
that one of these days Garrett w ill do 
something so marvelous that he. McKay, 
will rcoUy have to open up. 

But for the time being, routine is good 
enough. Garrett's routine is striking in 
its simplicity; Quarterback Troy Win- 
slow gives him the football to run 25 or 
30 times a game, and Garrett gains about 
1 50 yards. Winslow also passes to him a 
few times and. together with the linely 
balanced, defl-blocking USC attack, the 
result is routine victory piled on routine 
victory. The Trojans have now won four 
straight since a season-opening tic with 
Minnesota, the fourth a 14-0 shutout last 
Saturday of a Stanford team considered 
by many in Palo Alto as the school's 
best since World War 11. Predictably, 
this kind of routine will carry USC into 
the Rose Bowl. 

Stanford Coach John Ralston had a 
plan for 12-point-favoritc Southern Cal. 
“Give Garrett his 130 yards." Ralston 


stiid. “because he will get them anyway. 
Give him 150 even, or 175; but cut him 
off at the goal, don't let him go for the 
long touchdown run and make sure the 
other three guys don't kill you." f or 52 
minutes 45 seconds Ralston's plan of 
containment worked just line. It was a 
0-0 game. Garrett, his 5-foot-9, IS9- 
pound body moving forward, always 
forward, carried 27 times for 103 yards, 
but never for more than 12 yards at a 
time. And whenever the Trojans got 
close - once as close as the Stanford 
one-yard line — they were steadfastly shut 
o/T. 

Now it was the fourth quarter, third 
down and seven for the Trojans on their 
ow n 23. Winslow brought his team out of 
the huddle into the 1 formation with 
Garrett set to the left on the strong side. 
With the snap. Winslow pivoted and 
faked to his fullback, then rammed the 
ball into the belly of flalfb<ick Rod Sher- 
man. Hying in behind the fake. Garrett 
took twoquickjabsteps toward the Stan- 
ford end. then wheeled and headed back 
toward the weak side. Both USC guards 
pulled on the delay, and Winslow yanked 
the ball back out of Sherman's belly and 
slipped it into Garrett's hands. Right 
Tackle Chuck Arrobio wiped out the In- 
dian tackle on the weak side. Jerry Con- 
roy and Frank Lopez, the guard escort, 
headed into the hole at weak-side tackle 
ahead of Garrett. Conroy took out the 
linebacker. Lopez the tackle, Garrett, 
his 9EE shoes scratching for traction, 
seemed to hesitate briefly, stutter-step- 
ping. then darted to his left, parallel with 
the line. Winslow caught the move out 


of the corner of his eye and took off 
downlicld ahead of the play. Now Win- 
slow was joined by the fullback, Gary 
Fite; Sherman went for the Stanford 
safetyman, Fite for Corner Back Craig 
Ritchey. But Ritchey slipped him and ap- 
peared to have the angle on Garrett. 
Then along came Winslow again, a frail- 
appearing figure but a giant of a block- 
ing quarterback, to send Ritchey flying. 
Garrett was free on a 77-yard touchdown 
run. 

"That was it. When Garrett broke that 
one off. it was too much, just too much.” 
said a dejected Ralston, speaking softly 
in the bombed-out quiet of the Stanford 
dressing room. “We had them on the 
ropes; we had the tempo, we were in 
complete command of everybody except 
Mike Garrett.” 

Garrett wound up with 205 yards on 
31 carries. He has yet to be held under 
146 yards — in the previous four games 
he rushed for 146, 154, 172 and 175 
yards. point to be made, however, 
is that wlien the opposition tries to 
lean on him McKay has anotherfine run- 
ner in Sherman — he got the insurance 
touchdown against Stanford on a 25- 
yard run — and a thinking quarterback, 
who knows how to get the most out of 
McKay's imaginative attack, .^nd per- 
haps most important, as McKay will ad- 
mit. “\Sc have the best blocking since 
I've been at USC.” 


Led by excellent blockers, (JSC's mar- 
velous Mike Garrett rips into ari out- 
manned Stanford line for short gain. 
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FOOTBALL'S WEEK continued It was Alabama’S crimson against the bright orange of Ten* 

nessee and a bruising collision of two fine lines as Wing- 
back Hal Wantland tried to ride over them. Denied a touch- 
down on the second-period play shown above, Tennessee 
scored on the next to tie favored Aiabama before 70,000 at 
Legion Field in Birmingham. In a rivalry dating back to 1901, 




the Tide has won 22 games to Tennessee's 19— there are 
now seven ties— and would have won another had it not 
turned in the kind of muddling-through performance Coach 
Bear Bryant is unknown for. His team fumbled away a big 
chance at the Volunteer 19-yard line in the second period, 
at the one on first down in the third quarter. But the worst 


was yet to come: after ‘Bama drove 61 yards to the Ten- 
nessee four, sophomore Quarterback Kenny Stabler fran- 
tically threw the ball out of bounds to stop the clock with 
seconds left in the game. The idea was faultless, but it was 
based on an unfortunate false premise— that his team had 
a first down and goal to go. It actually was fourth down. 

CONTINUED 






FOOTBALL'S WEEK conilniifd 


THE MIDWEST I . NKBRASKA ( 5-0) 

2. MICHIGAN STATE (5-0) 3. PURDUE (4-0-1) 

When Ohio State Quii'^tcrback Don Unver- 
ferth was driven into the turf of his own 
end zone last Saturday, providing MicHUiAN 
STATE with a 12-0 lead and evoking George 
U’ebstcr’s ecstatic leap (U'/i). il became sud- 
denly clear that the Spartans were quite 
capable of winning the Big Ten title. Even 
Coach Duffy Daugherty, ordinarily not an 
unrestrained optimist, bubbled over follow- 
ing the 32-7 rout of the Buckeyes. “You 
know,” he said, “these fellows have yet to 
realize their full potential." 

Their potential, which will be tested by 
Purdue on Saturday, was good enough to 
hound Ohio State's treasured ground game 
into a minus 22 yards. Meanwhile, with 
Steve Juday throwing a touchdown pass and 
quarterbacking masterfully, the Spartans 
struck for 538 yards m total offense. Half- 
back Clint Jones scored twice (once on an 
80-yard run), Fullback Bob Apisa got his 
fifth touchdown this year and barefooted 
Dick Kenney kicked his ninth field goal. 

If there is such a thing as an indispensable 
man in college football, it has to be pur- 
due's Bob Gricse. He had throvsn two 
touchdown pa.vics ;md kfckcd both etfra 
points in the second half against Michigan, 
but still the Boilermakers were behind 15- 
14 with 4:37 to go. So Gricse calmly look 
Purdue 71 yards to the Michigan 18 with live 
passes and then, with 55 seconds left, kicked 
a 35-yard field goal that barely edged over 
the post. The Boilermakers won 17-15. 

MINNESOTA and Wisconsin were also un- 
be.ilcn in the BigTcn, The Ciophers hit Iowa 
with two quick scores — in 22 seconds of the 
third quarter— to beat the Hawkeyes 14 3. 
Wisconsin surprised Northwestern 21 -7. 
ILLINOIS Fullback Jim Grabow ski hammered 
Indiana for 1 86 yards to break Bed Grange's 
career rushing record (with 2,177 yards) and 
scored twice as the Illini won 34-13. 

NtiiRASKA had another cakewalk in the 
Big Eight. The Huskers battered Kansas 
State with 4.14 yards in total ofiensc and 
trounced the Wildcats 41-0. Bui Missouri 
had to selllc for a 14-14 tie with uci.a. 
Down 14-0 lo Gary Beban'.s talented pass- 
ing, the Tigers caught up on Ray I'horpc's 
7'J-yard kickoff return, Johnny Roland's 67- 
yard punt runback and then Roland's iwo- 
pomi pass to Harl Denny, cot oraih) needed 
Frank Rogers' 33-yard field goal with 21 sec- 
onds to play to tic iowa si atl 10 10. Okla- 
homa scored its first win. over Kansas 21-7. 

Squeakers were the rule in the Mid-Amer- 
ican. HOWLING griinJusi did beat stubborn 
Toledo 21 -14 when big Tom Lucilkc charged 

Jumping for joy, Spartans’ Webster 
hovers over teammate Don Bierowicz 
after Unverferth is dumped for safety. 


over from the two in the last minute, ktst 
.siAif had to come from behind lo tie wist- 
TRN MiciitOAN lO-iO, and Ohio U. almost 
edged undefeated xavier. But Carroll Wil- 
liams, who ran and passed for 337 yards, 
threw a 40-yard pass to Dan Abramowicz 
lo win for the Musketeers 21-19. 

THE EAST 1 . NAVY <3-1-1 ) 2. SYRA- 
CUSE (3-2) 3. ARMY (3-2) 

Before the season, when navy’s new Coach 
Bill Flia.s told friends that his team had a 
chance to win every game, they generally 
smiled and shrugged. Syracuse's victory in 
the opening game proved them right — but 
not by much. Navy lied Stanford, then 
beat Oklahoma and William & Mary and 
last week Pid.shurgh. The Middies' secret 
has been a free-wheeling defense that stunts, 
blitzes and goes at quarterbacks with the 
ferocity of pit bulls. For Pitt, it also had 
a surprise. “Wc noticed in the films they 
were taking too long to kick," Elias said 
later. “We thought we could bliKk one and 
practiced it all week." Sure enough, vshen 
Andy McGraw went back to punt in the 
second quarter. Left End Ray Hill stormed 
in. blocked the kick and Navy recovered on 
the two. On the next play FuJlback Al 
Roodhousc scored. After that the Panthers 
never had a chance. Led by Linebackers 
Chris Hoch and Gary Gray, Navy's fast- 
charging defenders dropped Pitt’s Kenny 
Lucas for 100 yards in losses, the offense 
scored again on Bruce Bickcl's 21-yard pass 
to Sieve Shrawder, and the Middies won 
their third straight 12-0. 

The teams that were supposed to be the 
best in the East— Penn Stale and SYRACUSE 
—got together to decide merely which is 
beilcT of the two. Syracuse is. Penn Stale 
set out to control the ball and succeeded 
admirably. It ran 91 plays lo 36 for the Or- 
ange. outgaincil Syracuse 387 yards to 193 
and ted in first downs 25-8. What il did not 
control was Syracuse's Floyd Little. Run- 
ning out of a quick I cooked up by Coach 
Ben Schwartzwalder especially for the oc- 
casion. the talented halfback turned the 
Lion Banks for 25 and 69 yards and ran a 
punt back 91 yards, all for touchdowns. The 
Orange won 28-21. 

Before his team played army, Rutgers 
Coach Johnny Balcman was worried about 
the Cadets' strong defense. “Boy, how they 
hit," he said almost wistfully. They did. and 
won too, 23-6, but not without some anxious 
moments as the Scarlet Knights managed to 
pierce the Army line for sizable gains. Cadet 
Fullback Mark Hamilton broke away for 39 
yards and Tailback Sonny Stowers crushed 
over for two touchdowns. 

The Ivy contenders were performing much 
as expected. Unbeaten princeton, totally 
unimpressed by undefeated Colgate's sup- 
posedly impregnable defense, smashed the 


Red Raiders 27-0 as Ron Landcck and Bert 
Kcrslctlcr ran through it and Charley Go- 
golak kicked over it. Gogolafc side-kicked 
three extra points and two field goals to set 
two NCAA records for career points by 
kicking (135) and field goals (22). d\rt- 
Moutii’s defense, statistically best in the na- 
tion. was breached by Brown for 251 yards, 
but the Indians won anyway 35-9. harvard, 
another challenger, was happy to settle for a 
3-3 lie with corseii.. F:vcn the have-nots 
had fun. columhia surprised Yale 21-7 
and PiNN edged Buckncll 16-13 on Carl 
Henderson's 18-yard (ield goal in the last 
.second. 

HOSTON u. and holy cross, two of the 
lesser independents, played to a 7-7 tie, while 
DELAWARE cuughl Villunova 24-21 when 
sophomore Mike Zau/ig kicked a 30-yard 
(ield goal with 4:39 to go. Lillie Maine is 
only a game away from the Yankee Con- 
ference title. The unbeaten Black Bears 
trounced Connecticut 24 6 as Frank I larney 
scored three times and Quarterback Dick Dc- 
Varney threw his eighth touchdown pass. 

the south i. FI.URIlM (4-1) 2. LSU 

(4-1)3. GiORCilA (4-1) 

For almost the first time in recent memory 
the Southeastern Conference was w ithout an 
unbeaten and untied team at midscason. 
Georgia and Mississippi Stale, the last two, 
both went down hard, and now Tennessee, 
which tied Alabama 7-7, is the only SEC 
team without a loss. 

Georgia was as plucky as ever, but all the 
willpower in the world could not pull the 
Bulldogs through against rough, tough elgr- 
IDA state. Led by crashing Linebacker Bill 
McDowell, the Seminoles punished the 
Georgia backs — Halfback Bob Taylor suf- 
fered a broken leg in one pikup — then won 
10-3 with a late charge. Sophomore Bill 
Moreman, who usually coniines his activity 
lothc kicking team, ran 20 yards fora touch- 
dow n. Pete Roberts added a 3 1 -yard field goal 
and it was all over for Georgia. “They just 
whipped us." said Vince Doolcy dejectedly. 

All week long smail-lown disc jockeys in 
Mississippi woke up farmers xsilh u Dave 
Clark recording of Ct/fc/i Vs If You Can, 
the song adopted by Mississippi State sup- 
porters after four straight victories. A cam- 
pus assembly line turned out 3.000 cow- 
bells, traditional symbol of Bulldog defiance, 
to tinkle at mimphis state. But Memphis 
had not won in four games, and its back- 
field was broken up by injuries. The noisy 
preparations seemed unnecessary at best. 
Then Memphis' Billy Fletcher, an inspired 
quarterback, and Split End Bob Sherlag, a 
recently converted defensive back, got going 
and their thundering feet drowned out the 
cacophony. Fletcher ran and passed for four 
touchdowns, Sherlag caught 10 passes for 
186 yards and Mississippi Slate lost 33-13. 

coniinufd 
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Yashica brings out the 
photographer in you 



Unleash the creative you and make really fine photo- 
graphs with a camera capable of delivering profes- 
sional quality. The Yashica Lynx-l-t is truly 
a superb instrument, which lets you 
compose, focus, set exposure and take 
the picture without removing your eye 
from the finder. But more importantly, 
its match-needle exposure system sets 
the controls or lets you take charge, 
as you wish. Yashinon nx/f/l,4 
lens, l/500th shutter. CdS meter. 

Under $110. plus case. 



Most Styles 

$12-95 

to $18.9$ 




SHOES FOR MEN 


The Miracle 
of Edgerton 

Thoroughbreds beget thoroughbreds! When 
you buy Edgertons, you get the pride 
and conscience of Nunn-Bush. And 
Nunn-Bush has the habit of winning! 


.<tlyle 0404 — Willow Hrown &ul|.luro I.ealhpr tTj.iwis. r.Mllier Sole. nuH>er in Itbck 

and Hrown, • Uivivion of Niinii-Uu-,li Shoe Comii.-iny. Milw.iokee, Wisconsin .'>;i2tU. Also mailv .-il: 
430 McGill Slrecl. Monlroal. <)iiel>oc. ConaUa. 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK tonUnurd 


LSI. found a way to stop Kentucky's Rick 
Norton. The Rentals harassed him with u 
'irong rush and then hounded his receivers. 
Norton completed only 14 passes, and alert 
I.SU defenders snatched away si\, three by 
Corner Back Jerry Joseph. With this prob- 
lem solved, the Bcngals went on lo win 31- 
21. .Sophomore Ouarlerbaek Nelson .Stokley 
ran 50 yards for a touchdown and passed 
25 to Flanker Doug Moreau for another. 


BEST OF THE WEEK 

THE eACK: Quarterback Billy Fletcher was 
all Memphis Stale needed lo shock Mississippi 
Stale 33- 1 3. He passed for 257 yards and three 
touchdowns, ran for 94 yards and a score, 
kicked two held goals and three extra points. 

THE uiNEMAH: Arkansas’ swift End Bobby 
Crockeii caught eight of Jon Uniieniim's 
passes for 102 yards and a touchdown. Five 
came in ilic Hogs' winning drive, including a 
spectacular diving grab on the Longhorn one. 


while Danny l.c Blanc plunged for iv. o scores. 

rioKiDA, the best SEC team now. was 
loo much of a handful for North Carolina 
State. Quarterback Steve Spurrierjust threw 
passes (2l for 258 yards and two touch- 
downs), Split End Charley Casey caught 
them ( lO for 1 37 yards) and the Gators won 
easily 28-6. vamu-riju i ended Virginia 
Tech's unbeaten siring 21-10. while Mi-ssis- 
sippt won over Tulanc 24-7. Bvit Auburn 
lost. The Tigers could not keep up with 
Kim King. (>iok(iIa iecu's slick sopho- 
more quarterback. He completed 13 of 15 
passes for 1 35 yards, ran for 8 1 more and led 
Tech to a 23 14 victory. 

The way things arc going it may take fed- 
eral action to sort out the ACC title mess, 
cii.st.soN, for instance, upset previously un- 
defeated Duke 3-2 on Frank Pearce's 31- 
yard field goal, north Carolina kxrkcd like 
anything but a champion in defeating Mary- 
land 12 10. And viRoisiA, beaten the first 
two times out, was suddenly looking strong. 
The Cavaliers shut out NVesl Virginia, the 
highest-scoring team in the country, and just 
lo prove defense wasn't all the game wa.s 
about, .scored 41 points of their own as Tom 
Hodges completed l6of25 passes. 

It was an "up" week for inconsistent 
MIAMI. Bill Miller, the new’ quarterback, 
threw two touchdown passes, and the Hur- 
ricanes routed Houston 44-12. 

THE SOUTHWEST 1. ARKANSAS 
(5-0) 2. TrxAS (4-1) 3. ttxas Trcii (4-1) 

There is no monopoly on thrilling finishes 
in the land of Arkansas and Texas [page 
24). In fact, most consistent in its ability to 
heighten pulse rates, come from behind and, 
not so incidentally, win games is tfxas 
TtCH. The Red Raiders turned Donny An- 
connnunl 
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A few words 

to the man who’s dying 
to be young again. 

The spirit may be willing. But believe us, it's a losing battle. 
At your age it may even be a fight to the finish. Exercise? 
We're all for if. But take it easy. After all, you're getting just 
a little too old to be playing your heart out. 

STATE MUTUAL OF AMERICA 

state Mutual Lite Assurance Company of America, 0 

Worcester, Massachusetts. Founded in 1844. Life-Health-Group. 


FOOTBALL’S WEEK eonlinued 



BEEFEATER ^ 
BEEFEATER.! 

BEEfEATER G!N • 94 PROOF • 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS • KOBRAND. N. Y, 



• Try this brawny, masculine 
fragrance attuned to the full* 
fledged man! It has been com- 
bined with a man's kind of deo- 
dorant to keep you cool, dry and 
fresh for a full 24 hours. Try it in 
"Tumbleweed", "Clover Hay” or 
"Boots and Saddle". Your women 
will find it irresistible. 


iORLE LODORANTE 

L FOR MEN 


24-hciur Spray Cologne-Deodorant, 
Splash. On l^logn* or Alter Shave Lolion 
Giant Size from $2.00 


Parfum Lorler Inc.. 

15417 Mack Avenue • Detroit. Michigan 


Burgundy 


an aromatic blend of 
vintage tobaccos, fine taste 
and pleasant wine aroma 



derson loose for a 1 03-yard return of the 
game's opening kickoff, then stumbkd 
around us Oklahoma State took a 1 4-7 lead. 
Tech ssas again only playing possum. Ken 
Gill kicked a 2l-yard field goal and. with 
1 :03 left. Tom Wilson pitched a l2-yard 
touchdow n puss to Jeff White for the Raid- 
ers' third straight last-ditch victory 17-14. 

sMij had not scored in the first half all 
season, and last Saturday in ffouston it was 
the same old story as lowly Rice led the 
Mustangs at intermission J4-0, ’■Wcknew," 
said Dennis Partcc. remembering SMU's 
14-14 tie with Purdue, "if we were 14 down 
to that team and came back, we could do 
the same thing against Rice. " They could, 
and Partcc did. In the second half SMU per- 
mitted the Owls no first downs, only 25 
yards in offense and Purtee kicked a 43-yard 
field goal, with 2:03 remaining, to win 17-14. 

Trailing rcu 10 3 with time running out. 
silky smooth sophomore Harry Lcdbcticr 
look Texas A&M on an 80-yard drive with 
his passes, throwing 21 yards to Ken McLc-in 
for the score. lUit when Lcdbcticr went for the 
two-point conversion his hurried pass was 
butted away. The f-'rogs rushed to another 
score and won 17-9. North Texas Slate 
forced Billy Anderson, tulsa's passing wiz- 
ard. into traps and draw plays, but he still 
ran for a touchdown and managed 26 of 47 
passes for 323 yards and two more scores in 
a 27-20 victory. \vi.st Tf\A.s.sTATi continued 
unbeaten, but barely. The Buffaloes iccov- 
cred from a 12-0 halftime deficit to beat Col- 
orado State 15-12, 

THE WEST I. use (4-0-1) 2, STAN- 
lORD (3-1-1) 3. UCI A (2-1-1 ) 

Two games that in the beginning did not 
figure to excite interest anyplace outside of 
California were suddenly taking on national 
importance: USC vs. California and DSC 
vs. UCLA. Both Cal and the Ucluns (see 
.Tf/ifiiev/) are suddenly valid contenders. 

At Berkeley it was caiieoRNIa's defense 
that was beginning to impress people. 
Bruised for a while by Washington, which 
rolled to a 1 2-3 lead, such operatives as End 
Steve Radicli and Linebacker Jim Phillips 
found they could beat the lean Huskies at 
their own tough game, and the fun was on, 
The two led a furious charge that choked 
off the Washington backs and forced five 
fumbles. Meanwhile. Dan Berry's three-yard 
pass to Jerry Bradley, Cal’s only completion 
in two tries, scored one touchdown, and 
Fullback Frank Lynch rammed over from 
the one to win for the Bears 16-12. "I haven’t 
seen defense like that at Cal in 15 years," 
observed former Coach Pappy Waldorf ad- 
miringly. 

WASHINGTON ST AT I . loadcd down with 
sophomores, was looking good. too. The 
youngsters cracked down hard on Arizona's 
good runners and then turned to a couple 
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NOW ZENITH 
HARNESSES 
THE SUN TO 
POWER THIS 
REVOLOTIONARY 
NEW SOLAR 
RAOlO! 


From advanced Zenith research comes 
the Sun Charger— the most remarkable 
radio under the sun. 

The Sun Charger's solar cells produce 
power from sunlight . , . power this 
amazing Zenith transistorized radio 
stores in its rechargeable batteries to 
make it play indoors or out, night or day. 

The Sun Charger virtually eliminates 
battery replacement, and if you live north 
of the Arctic Circle, where the sun 
doesn't shine six months of the year, 
don't v/orry. The Sun Charger can 
be plugged into the wall to play or 
charge during those long winter nights. 

See and hear the revolutionary new 
Zenith Sun Charger soon . . . now at your 
Zenith dealer’s, mrr^mr 


$ Tht quality gots in btfort the ttamt gut « 






I lf you care to knovv what “new” means, you’re looking in the right spot. “New” means Cutlass Supreme 
—the luxurious four-door hardtop that just joined the Oldsmohile lineup for 1966. Smarter. Smoother. 
More posh . . . more powerful than any Cutlass before it! Sound like the sassy new Supreme might 
change all your ideas about low-priced cars? You can bet on it! I-CX)K TO CILDS FOK THE NEW ! 



(And this is true of both Fitzjtenilds, Bonded and 86.8 proof Prime Straight) 


How can we say tliis? 

Years hack, leading distillers here in Kentucky were 
asked to report their costs to the state. We weren’t 
surprised when figiire.s showed our Fitzgerald Bourbon 
to he tlie most expensive to make. 

Rather than howing to corner-cutting methods, we 
have always honored the slow, painstaking rituals of 
our original 116-year'old Sour Mash recipe. 

What did amaze us was that no other Kentucky 
Bourhon came close to Old Fitz on this score. And 
year after year, Fitzgerald has remained costliest. 


You’ll find hoth Fitzgeralds priced among premium 
Bourhons . . . hut not way above them. (Because our 
small distillery is family owned, we are able to operate 
quite comfortably, making modest amounts of the best 
Bourbon we know how.) 

Vt'e hope that by revealing Old Fitz’s “most expen- 
sively made" position you’ll be tempted into your first 
taste. Just a taste is all we ask . . . it’s all we've ever 
needed. 


Your Key lo ^ Hospitality 


STiTZEl-WtiKR. America's Oldest Family Distillery • Established Louisville. Kentucky. 1849 • Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK ronlinued 


of oJdnmers for their oficnse— and their 
fourth win. Fullback Larry Eilmcs rushed 
for 129 yards, and Tom Roth passed for 188 
as the Cougars won 21-3. 

Even before the game started Oregon’s 
Len Casanova worried about air eorce’s 
Paul Stein. "That quarterback." he com- 
plained, "docs everything." Then Stein al- 
most beat the Webfoots. He ran or passed 
on every one of the Falcons' last 22 plays 
and took his team 85 yards in the final AYi 
minutes to tic Oregon 18-18. It was a superb 
performance, but it anno\ed Cas;inova. "No 
pressure on the passer." he said disgustedly, 
"VVe looked like we were doped." 

WYOMING, humiliated by Utah a week 
earlier, went afterTcxas Western's Billy Ste- 
vens with an aggressive rush to beat the Min- 
ers 38-14 at their own passing game. Stevens 
completed 16 of 47 for 249 yards and two 
touchdowns, but Wyoming's Tom Wilkin- 
son was more ciTeclive. Three of liis 10 com- 
pletions went for touchdowns. 

Utah, however, was back where it was two 
weeks earlier. Two fourth-quarter field goals 
by NEW Mixico's Mickey SVilliams beat the 
Utes 13-10. Undefeated utah .state tram- 
pled Montana 54-21 as Roy Shivers ran for 
120 yards and three scores, and Dave Clark 
grubbed three touchdown passes from Ron 
Edwards. ORt<;oN sfAfE had to t\)mc from 
behind to catch tough Idaho 16-14. 

— MtRviN Hyman 


THE 15 HARDEST PICKS 


use OVER NOTRE OAMc Thc Irish want re- 
venge. They'll gel Garrett instead. 

NEBRASKA OVER COLORADO ThC RufTs UrC 

young and pesky, Nebraska older and meaner. 

MICHIGAN STATE OVER PURDUE SlalC'S flerCC 

defense will stop Gricsc’s passes. 

ILLINOIS OVER DUKE TKc lliiiii utlaek loo vio- 
lently for the straining Blue Devils. 

BOWLING GREEN OVER KENT STATE ThlS may 

decide the Mid-Ameriean title. BG is stronger. 

GEORGIA OVER KENTUCKY AflLT ihc USUUl SnX- 

ious moments, the Bulldogs by a licile. 

ALABAMA OVER FLORIDA STATE Bill 'Badia'S 

olTensc had better be ready to work overtime. 

VIRGINIA OVER VIRGINIA TECH ThC CUVU- 

liers have faced sterner opposition. 

GEORGIA TECH OVER NAVY TIlC MiddicS atC 

not quite up to holding the likes of Tech. 

PITT OVER MIAMI Botli icams are inconsistent, 
but it is Miami's turn to be down. 

PCNN STATE OVER WEST VIRGINIA ThC LiOOS 

keep threatening. This should be their week. 

DARTMOUTH OVER HARVARD The IlldiUnS 3T<t 

more versatile. They run and pass. 

OREGON OVER WASHINGTON Thc dcfenscIcss 
Huskies are no match for a scoring team. 

UCLA OVER CALIFORNIA Pfothro’s ctKiching and 
Beban's generalship arc quite suflicieni. 

WYOMING OVER BRIGHAM YOUNG ThC COW- 

boys, however, will have to struggle for this one. 

LAST WEEK'S PREDICTIONS 
8 RIGHT. 6 WRONG, 3 tie* 

SEASON'S RECORD: as-ai-s 


No slide projector 
ever looked like 
this before... 


. ^ . j." - j * ^ ' ^ ^ 7H3 

or did as much 


It's the dramatically successful Sawyer's. 
Shows 100 slides non-stop with new 
circular tray. Takes regular trays, too. Can 
even show up to 40 slide.s automatically 
without a tray. 

Shows 35mm slides. Super Slides, and 
slides from instant cartridge cameras. 

No other projector, at any price, does so 
much, so well. 

From less than ^55. Deluxe Rotomatic® 
Slide Projector shown, less than *1 13. 
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Makers of View-Master Products. Portland, Oregon 97207 


SPORTING LOOK 



CHAPS AND 
GIRLS AFIELD 


For years the American girl gunner 
had to poach on the men's sport- 
ing-goods shops for her shooting 
clothes, and she often ended up 
looking like Annie Oakley. This fall, 
however, women’s field clothes have 
a new zip, with no loss at all in func- 
tion. Three of the best outfits, one 
imported from France, two from the 
U.S., are worn here by young Palm 
Beach sportswomen at the start of 
the quail season at the Bonnette 
Hunting Preserve in Jupiter, Fla. 


ROBEST PHIIIIPS 

Mrs. Elizabeth Mower's hunting outfit 
(left), imported from France, is of cotton 
duck. The jacket is rimmed by 32 shells. 
Over matching pants she wears rubber- 
faced chaps for protection in wet grass. 

June Douglas, a former Powder Puff Derby 
winner, shoots in a canvas jacket with 
many pockets and the shape of an Army 
field jacket, It is of strong Avril-and- 
cotton canvas and has a fold-back hood. 


M 


Mrs. H. Loy Anderson Jr.'s side-zipped 
shooting skirt is made of the same kind of 
reversed cowhide used in cowboy chaps. 
She wears it with a silk jersey turtleneck, 
a straw bush hat and a leather shell belt. 




WHERE TO BUY 

The outfit worn by Elizabeth Mower opposite was 
designed by Victoire of Paris. It comes in green or 
light brown and is $100. The canvas jacket worn by 
June Douglas at the left is by Willis and Geiger. It 
has six pockets and nylon-lined game pouches. It is 
$40. Both outfits are available at Abercrombie & 
Fitch, New York. Molly Anderson's cowhide skirt 
(above) is $55 at Miller's Harness Co., New York. 
Her snake-proof boots are Gokey's Botte Sauvage. 
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PEOPLE 


Twelve-year-old Robin Ogle of 
Darrtown, Ohio, is a switch hit- 
ler, something slightly unusual 
in a Little Leaguer. In Robin's 
case, however, it should not be 
unexpected. His grandfather, 
with whom he and his family 
live, is the same Walter Alston 
who just managed the Dodgers 
to a fourth world champion- 
ship with a whole infield of 
.switch hitters. “I sort of suggest- ’ 
cd it to him,” admitted Alston, 
who also recalled a phone con- I 
vcrsaiionduringtheseasonwhen I 
Robin admitted hitting a double I 
and triple left-handed and then ! 
a home run right-handed. "The ; 
next time up they walked me i 
intentionally," Robin added, j 
Grandpa could hardly argue 
with that managerial strategy. 

Presented w ith a set of dominoes 
by the girls on his staff, recuper- 
ating Lyndon Johnson ("He's 
a champion domino player,” 
gushed Presidential Assistant 
Jack Valenti) was reminded of 
an object lesson in how to suc- 
ceed w ithout really winning. Re- 
lating that Staffer Vicky Mc- 
Cammon had a boy friend who 
used to bowl with him and his 
aides, Johnson added, "He 
bowled 165, and we were around 
80 or 90. Then, when I had a 


heart attack and was in Belhes- 
da, Homer Thornberry, at the 
time a Congressman from Texas, 
used to play dominoes with me. 
He let me win every game we 
played, and now he is on the 
Circuit Court. I told Vicky to 
tell her young man if he wants to 
get ahead in this world, he'd bet- 
ter stop doubling our score." 

Young Hen Davidson was about 
to park his Porsche in a loading 
zone when a truck pulled up 
and the driver suggested that he 
move on. “Look, kid, I don't 
want any trouble,” the driver 
said, "but if you don't move, 
I'm going to get out and throw 
both you and that toy wagon 
outta there.” "Perhaps we had ; 
belter talk this over,” Ben re- 
plied amiably, unwinding his ’ 
6-foot-7, 283-pound Oakland 
Raider frame from the car. The ' 
trucker suddenly discovered an- > 
other parking place. 

Charles de Gaulle's visit to 
France's National Sports Insti- 
tute, where he chatted amiably 
and knowledgeably with top 
French athletes, inspired Car- 
toonist Dero in L'Equipc to 
picture the president in one uni- 
form in which he has never been 
seen (hehw). '’He's training 


hard," the cartoonist had a rail- 
bird observe, "but as to saying 
if he'll run or not run. . . ." 

Although the Fellowship of 
Christian Athletes is represented 
on many pro teams, it is rare to 
find more than a couple of ac- 
tive members on any one club. 
The Boston Patriots are an ex- 
ception. The other Sunday, in 
fact. End Tony Rumen and 
teammates held an all-Pairiol 
service at Boston’s famed Tre- 
mont Temple, The Reverend Ro- 
meo. an ordained Baptist minis- 
ter who started weekly Bible 
study groups during training 
camp and who preaches every 
Sunday whether the Patriots are 
at home or away, conducted the 
service. Quarterback Eddie Wil- 
son read the Scripture lesson. 
Fullback Larry Garron gave tes- 
timony and End Bill Dawson 
led prayer. Romeo's sermon was 
j appropriate to the violent world 
‘ of pro football. Its tc.xt was tak- 
en from the Epistle of James, 
and it was titled, "Faith With- 
out Works Is Dead." 

Mayor Hank Avery Jr. of Mid- 
land, Texas, who headed a del- , 
egation of 31 mayors from all 
parts of the United States on a 
21-day tour of Iron Cuitain 
countries, expected a deluge of j 
, questions on such weighty mat- '• 
, icrsasAmerica'sposilion in Viet- > 
nam. Avery should have known 
better. "Thequestion I wasasked 
most frequently, even in Mos- 
cow," he reports, "was ‘Have 
you seen the domed stadium?’ ” 

Nelson Rwkefeller posed from 
the door of a tumbledown shack 
deep in New York's Adiron- 
dacks for the benefit of photog- 
raphers and brother Laurancc. 
“Shirtsleeve to shirtsleeve in 
three generations.” murmured 
Laurance. Not quite. Laurancc, 
chairman of the state parks 
council, and Nelson made only 
a brief slop at the hut during in- 
spection of a mountain-riding- 
trail pilot project. Governor 
Rockefeller did ride eight miles 
in a chill rain the first day, how- 
ever. And, mounted on a spirit- 
ed gray named Smokey, he was 


appropriately dressed in faded- 
blue denims, black western 
boots, red wool shirt, yellow silk 
neckerchief and silver-buckled 
belt. But as the self-advertised 
first New York governor since 
Teddy Roosevelt to camp out 
in state wilderness, R(x:kefcllcr 
wasn't quite authentic. He spent 
the night at a comfy six-room 
ranger cabin complete with run- 
ning water, telephone, electric 
light and a steak dinner topped 
with strawberry shortcake. 

The Parnell Tennis Club of 
Auckland, New Zealand is con- 
gratulating itself on a promis- 
ing new member. Even though 
he has idled away the last few 
years with no exercise more con- 
structive than some occasional 
running, the prospect has excel- 
lent credentials. As a 16-year- 
old he was regarded as a future 
champion, reaching the semi- 
finals of the 1955 under-17 na- 
tionals and only losing then to 
Lew Gerrard, the present-day 
New Zealand Davis Cupper. A 
potentially valuable man, Peter 
Snell — now that he has switched 
back from cinders to clay. 

When world-record Shotputlcr 
Randy Matson became disillu- 
sioned over the NCAA-AAU 
track and field power struggle 
and announced in August he 
might go out for basketball, 
Texas A&M Basketball Coach 
Shelby Meicalfwasheard to ask, 
"What can I do to prolong the 
feud?” Well, the feud is still on, 
and Matson is now on the bas- 
ketball team. Addition of the 6- 
foot-6>/^. 248-pound Matson, an 
all-state center at Pampa (Tex- 
as) High, has already impelled 
Southwest Conference writers 
to move A&M from seventh to 
fourth in predictions. "We 
didn't have a proven low-post 
man," gloated Metcalf, "and 
now some of the pressure will be 
off John Beasley (the nation’s 
ninth-ranking scorer last sea- 
son]. Just think of the height 
and added team speed it will give 
us. And winning spirit. Winning 
is such a habit with Randy that 
he'd win the toothbrush com- 
mercial on TV using Brand X.” 


LE GENERAL DE GAULLE A L’l.N.S. 



« IL S'hSTRiINF. FER^IE ! MAIS 01 ANT A MRE 
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Watch out for McGregor’s brawny, two-fisted cardigan 

Our sweater of brushed Orion* is a knockout in new Mystic colors! 


e washable.) The pattern is oversized arfcyle; the color is magical Mystic; the price is slightly sensational. $i5.95.t 


Go! Go! with 

Also boy-sit«d, boy-priced. Msdc in Cansda, too. McGrCEOr.DoniKcr, Inc., New York, N. Y, 10019 *'**1 si Ihc Rochies 


GOLf / Jack Nicklaus 



How you can 
survive 
an explosion 


FRANCIS COiOCN 

HUi\ '-hot niiJi imofitrii 
Uirrow luif/ct li/ie),/eei iliif! 

ill tiiitl cliih chokeil tlown to vom- 
pen'-uH' for tower ptonc of the feet. 


The two most imporlam things to keep in mind when ex- 
ploding from sand arc 1 ) that the swing should be a normal 
one and 2) that the grip should be choked dow n somewhat 
at address. Too many people climb into a sand trap already 
paralyzed by fear and suddenly start doing things with their 
swing that they would never think of doing on the fairway. 
They stab or they dip or they lurch, and they leave the ball 
in the sand more often than they get it out. The explosion is 
much the same as any other shot, only your aiming point 
changes since you arc trying to bit a spot in the sand son'c 
one to three inches behind the ball instead of the ball itself. 
Begin by picking the spot — perhaps marked by a discolored 


grain of sand— and concentrate as hard on hitting it as you 
would on hilling the ball. The shol should be played pretty 
much like a short pitch, with the ball otf the left heel and 
the stance slightly open. At address you will have dug your 
feel into the sand one or two inches to insure a firm stance. 
This means the ball is that much nearer your hands than 
usual. You must compensate for this by choking down on 
the grip. How far you choke down determines how far the 
ball will fly. This is because distance is controlled more by 
how deeply underneath the ball the club head digs than by 
how hard you swing or by how far behind the ball you hit. 
For a long blast, therefore, you should choke down farther. 


C IWS Joel NkSlovj. All mrt^c 


Youll he twice as safe 
when Ws wet and slippery 
with *Jeep* 4-wheel drive. 



Here is twice the traction of ordinary station wagons. 
Plus hot new V-8 or 6 power and Turbo Hydra-Matic. 


When the highway's wet and slick, you’ll enjoy new peace of 
mind in a ‘Jeep’ Wagoncer with 4-whcel drive-even with the 
kids in back. Because it's got twice the traction, twice the grip 
of ordinary station wagons. Keeps you in control round slippery 
curves and corners— stops in a hurry when trouble looms ahead, 
On the performance side, there's a new 250 hp 'Vigilante' V-8 
or economical Hi-Torque 6 engine., with power a-plenty for 
high speed cruising or trai -blazing off the road where it's rough 


and rugged. Drive to the mountains as fast as the law allows, 
then lake off to where the fun is with power at all 4 wheels. 

And, for the ultimate m driving ease, there's famous Turbo 
Hydra-Matic* automatic transmission, new power steering, 
power brakes.. .all the options you expect, combined in a hand- 
some station wagon with more useable load space than any 
other wagon of comparable wheelbase. Plus the extra safety of 
•Jeep' 4-wheel drive. Kaiser Jeep coRPORAnoN 

TOLfOO 1 OHIO 


*Tai>0(val)« eCNOoc ceit»0>>»TiCN 

*Jeep*Wagoneer 

You’ve got to drive it to believe it. See your ‘Jeep’ dealer! 


Friendly, Familiar, Foreign & Near 



And, in the Fall, an inviting new world as varied as the leaves of the trees. Autumn in 
Ontario offers you the riotous, yet restful colours of unspoiled nature . . . shopping in 
charming boutiques or bustling department stores. . . an exhilarating day at the races 
... a leisurely dinner in a romantic cafe. Discover your own personal Ontario Autumn. 
Write for our free booklet (52 pages in full colour) to: Department of Tourism 
& Information, Room 130, Parliament Buildings, Queen's Park, Toronto. 
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King of crash, haul and hit 


Gargantuan Tom Sestak is the key to the Buffalo Bills’ title prospects 
despite his own damaged knee and his opponents' baleful attentions 


T he instant the center's hands twitched 
on the ball, Tom Scsiak charged. His 
first move was to whack the center w ith 
a shoulder and forearm and knock the 
man sideways in an ungainly sprawl. 
Ernie Ladd, San Diego's 300-pound de- 
fensive tackle, was playing right guard 
on the ticld-goal team and was fighting 
to keep Scstak's accomplice, Jim Duna- 
way, out of the backfield. As the center 
fell olf. Sestak slid past Ladd through 
the gap and threw his hands into the air. 
The two blows—one by Sestak to the 
center and one by Dunaway to Ladd — 
sounded like the firing of a pom-pom 
and gave Sestak the extra yard he needed. 
The ball bounded back from Scstak's 
upflung arms, and the 270-pound de- 
fensive captain and tackle for the Buffalo 
Bills had blocked his second field goal 
in two games. Watching from the stands 
at Buffalo's War Memorial Stadium on 
a gray and dri7zly afternoon, one could 
not help but recall what Denver Coach 


Mac Speedie had said: “God gave every- 
body a certain amount of athletic abili- 
ty. To Tom Sestak, He gave too much." 

There arc some outstanding defensive 
tackles in the American Football League. 
Ladd, a 6-foot-9 professional wrestler 
who recently ate 124 pancakes in a con- 
test and later went out and gave a 
running back a broken nose and a con- 
cussion with a single sweep of his arm, is 
one. Jerry Mays, a quiet, intelligent, 
260-pound businessman who plays for 
the Kansas City Chiefs, is another. But 
none is belter than Sestak. “He's one of 
the best I’ve ever seen on any field in 
any league,” says his coach, Lou Saban. 
Sestak is a primary reason the AFL 
Champion Bills lead the league in rush- 
ing defense. His three tremendous per- 
formances against San Diego last season 
were instrumental in the Bills’ drive for 
the championship. “Against me, Sestak 
was all-universe," said San Diego Guard 
Walt Sweeney. And yet Sestak has been 

cominued 




The way the Dutch do. 
With world-famous Bols 
Liqueurs. 29 flavors, one 
TO suit every need. Sizes? 
Regular, and the neot 
new 8-oz. Host Size. Get 
several. The price won't 
pinch your purse. How 
about a Dutch treat? 
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DarofF, tailor of Philadelphia, has applied his Personal Touch to 
achieve a Compatible wardrobe for the Natural Gentleman. At 
the si^'n of your ‘Botany’ 5U0 dealer, you will find a suit of softly 
tailored, simjde comfort and sport coat and slacks with the same 
slim, trim. Natural Cientleman Look. And when you visit your 
'Botany' 500 dealer, you’ll recognize the values that the prices 
represent. ‘Botany’ 5()0 clothing is also availalile in the Forward 
Fashion and Classic Looks. Natural Gentleman Suits from )^75. 
other suits from 1579.95, Sport Coats from S4.5, Slacks from S18.95. 
Outercoats from S75. Custom Ro\ al Suits from S85, and exclusive 
LL'onnoisseur Suits, SIOO. Linings Sanitized' treated for hygienic freshness^ 
^ (& 


‘BOTANY’ 500y^ 


TAILORED BY DAROFF 

IN T.*iPERED TRIM DESIGN 


playing for nearly a year on a left knee 
that swells up to the size of a volleyball 
and frequently needs to be drained of 
fluid. The knee has alTecled his mobility, 
as Sestak admits, but it has kepi him out 
of only one game. “He's an easy feflow 
to take care of.” says RulTalo Trainer 
Kddie Abramoski. “Once became to me 
and said he had a little pain in his side 
that had been bothering him for a couple 
of weeks and he wanted an aspirin, We 
checked, and he had two broken ribs. 
But he played, anyhow. Tom thinks a 
couple of aspirin will cure anything," 

If the knee were cured, as Sestak 
hoped it would be after an operation in 
March to remove a cartilage, it is fright- 
ening to imagine how good he might 
be. The knee troubled him most of last 
season, but it was not until the All-Star 
Game in I louslon in January that Sestak 
submitted to an examination. The carti- 
lage is out now, but there is a growth 
above his kneecap that holds fluid on 
the knee. Other teams know Scstak's 
knee pains him, and a common lactic is 
to cut at his legs and force him to leap 
over the blocker, thus delaying him a 
couple of seconds. "I can't pul pressure 
on it and I can't run fast.” says Sestak. 
“The knee feels weak. I never get it shot 
because I could really damage it then 
and not realize it. So 1 just tape it up and 
go.” 

Whether Sestak can run fast is a point 
to be argued, ( ompared to most defen- 
sive tackles, he can run very fast, even 
at a limp. "Sestak is great at going after 
the ball to either side of the licld," says 
Saban. Maybe what Sestak means is that 
he can’t run as fast as when he was an 
end in college and had two healthy knees 
and was 50 pounds lighter. 

Sestak grew up in Gonzalez, Texas in 
a lottery little house that had a broken 
screen door. The house was propped up 
on blocks, and underneath was a good 
place for a boy to play if he watched out 
for the snakes. Although it is called “the 
chicken capital of the world." Gonzalez 
is not exactly a metropolis. But Bear 
Bryant's recruiters found Sestak there 
10 years ago and took him to Texas 
A&M along with so many other prom- 
inent high school athletes that the Ag- 
gies were investigated and pul on pro- 
bation. Sestak moved to Baylor for a 
while and then dropped out of school 
entirely, “1 was very low and discour- 
aged,” Sestak says. “1 didn't know what 
to do with myself, so I volunteered and 
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served two years in the Army, That con- 
vinced me I should finish my educa- 
tion." Out of the Army. Sesiak went to 
McNccsc Stale College in Lake Charles, 
La., because his brother had gone there. 
At McNcese. Sesiak was discovered by 
another recruiter— Buffalo Scout Harvey 
Johnson. 

"He stuck out because he was a big 
kid and could move," says Johnson. 
"But there was no way to evaluate him 
because he wasn't playing against top 
competition." The Bills drafted Sestak 
17th (Detroit had picked him 16lh but 
had not made contact with him), and 
Johnson phoned to arrange a meeting. 
Over dinner, his second of the night, 
Sestak signed with Buffalo for a com- 
bined salary and bonus of about $8,500, 
a figure which has gone up considerably. 

■ 'The bonus he got wouldn't make a dow n 
payment on the car he drives now,” says 
Johnson. 

When Sestak arrived at the Buffalo 
camp he weighed 260 but it was not all 
muscle. He reduced to 245 and then by 
working with weights went up to 270 — 
with a 38-inch waist. Sestak began a se- 
ries of personal wars with the Buffalo 
offensive captain and left guard. Billy 
Shaw. Their one-on-one duels were the 
focus of attention in the camp. "If you 
work against Tom every day you either 
become a good blocker or you retire,” 
Shaw says. Tempers got edgy, but Sestak 
considered the experience an education. 

"1 asked Shaw what were the hardest 
moves to block, and he taught me,” Ses- 
tak says. "In my rookie year 1 tried to 
get away with banging straight ahead, 
but I found out you can't simply over- 
power people. The guards are too good. 
You have to have a combination of pow- 
er and agility. What I do depends on the 
guy I'm playing against. 1 tend to go in- 
side quite a bit.” 

San Diego's Pat Shea has switched 
from right to left guard this season and 
so now faces Sestak. "What he likes to 
do is grab you by the shoulders and 
throw you someplace. He’s extremely 
strong,” says Shea. "A good defen- 
sive tackle,” Sestak says, “has to have 
strength in his arms and shoulders. You 
try to shove your man one w-ay and go 
the other, and you never play against 
anybody who's little. One of my favorite 
defenses is what we call our 44. It's for 
a running situation and our front four 
doesn't have to worry about anything 
but crash, haul and hit. We try to knock 
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New survey proves 
why most people prefer 
to insure their cars through 
independent agents 


You want help when you have an accident. You will get it from an inde- 
pendent insurance agent, reveals an impartial, nationally recognized re- 
search organization. Survey results show: 

9 out of 10 independent agents help with 

claims . 

A far lower percentage of other agents do. 

This research proved that The Big Dif- 
ference in insurance is the continuing, per- 
sonal attention of an independent agent. 

When you insure, look for this seal. Only 
an independent agent can display it. 
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There is an old Japanese saying, 
"Sake is best when served by an 
attractive young lady." Discover 
this when Yoshiko Usui, your 
kimono-clad hostess on Japan 
Air Lines, serves soke, or your 
favorite refreshment , . . pampers 
you with the courtesies of Japan 
...makes you at home in classic 
surroundings aboard your Jet 
Courier. 

Join Yoshiko, and her sister 
hostesses, on your next flight 
to Japan, the Orient, or on to 
Europe. Choose from 17 flights a 
week via Hawaii, where you can 
stop over for a sunny vacation. 
It's another exciting "extra” at 
no extra fare on Japan Air Lines 
— the calm beauty of Japan at 
olmost the speed of sound. 


UAPAN AIR LINES 

Choose from 17 weekly DC-8 flights 
to Tokyo via Hawaii from Los An- 
geles or Son Froncisco. See your 
travel agent for reservations. 


the offensive linemen off balance and 
just bang in there. In a passing situation 
we can go either inside or outside, which- 
ever we think is best. Either Dunaway 
or I am always the draw man. to watch 
for that until the quarterback is past the 
man he could hand the ball to." The 
Bills blitz only about lO'^X of the time, 
but they do go into a three-man front 
on passing downs, with Sestak. Dunaw ay 
and Ron McDole on the line, and Tom 
Day dropping off as a corner back. 

The Bills are going to need superior 
play from their defensive front four if 
they are to win the championship again. 
Corner Back CJene Sykes is out with an 
injury. The two wide receivers on offense 
— Glenn Bass and Elbert Dubenion — 
are finished for the season with knee ail- 
ments, and the defense must take over 
more than a fair share of the action. Ses- 
tak will not have much of a chance to 
rest his knee, but he is counting on his 
championship game money for a trip to 
Europw in the off season with his friends 
Ray Abruzzesc and Joe Namaih, both 
employed by the New York Jets. Sicstak. 
a 29-year-old bachelor, met Namath in 
M iami during the last Orange Bow l. Ses- 
tak and Abruz/ese. who had known Na- 
math at Alabama, went to Miami to 
help persuade Namaih to accept Son- 
ny Werblin's 5400.000, continued to 
Mexico City and Acapulco, and returned 
to stay a month at Namath's house in 
Tuscaloosa. Ala. 

While recovering from his knee oper- 
ation, Sestak and six other bachelors 
rented a summer house at Bay Beach. 
Ont.. which they called the Bunny Club 
North. Joe Hcrbrccht. a cottage mate, 
remembers his first encounter with Ses- 
tak: "I didn't know he had moved in. 

1 was cooking breakfast at 10 a.m.. and 
this monster appeared in the doorway in 
a bathing suit. He scared me so much I 
dropped a frying pan full of eggs." 

The sight of Sestak in a business suit 
is not that impressive. He looks big, all 
right, with wide shoulders, a slab chest 
and narrow hips, but he is so trim that 
he does not look 270. In a football uni- 
form, though, covered by 15 pounds of 
pads and bandages and glaring over a 
face bar. Sestak looks like the man you 
would want with you if you decided to 
get rowdy at a cow boy dance. When the 
Bills hired a new Midwest scout last 
year. Harvey Johnson introduced him to 
Sestak. "This." said Johnson, "is what 
you're trying to find." sno 
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your copy is 
ready now! 

“The Twelve Months 
of Christmas.” 

The unique gilt guide only 
Abercrombie could pro- 
duce Eighty-four colorful 
poges. 594 exciting gift 
ideas for all your favorite 
people (including yourself) 
for all seasons. This is the 
Chnsfmos Catalog that 
you will treosure and use 
all year long. 

Send your nome and 
address toi 


Abercrombie eFitch 

Depi. S, Madison Ave. cl 
45th St., New York, N.Y. 1 001 7 



BRITISH WALKERS 
Dept- W-44. Freeport, Maine 
Also makers ot Taylor-MaOe Shoes lor Men 


HORSE RtkC\UQ / Whitney Tower 



Taking advantage of 
a lady was the way to win 


They threw an entry at Priceless Gem In the Champagne and upheld the 
honor of the colts. Meanwhile, the future of Ribot was a big question 


A reording lo a long-standing racing 
‘ theory, when afilly manages to beat 
colts, one of two things must be true: the 
defeated males are a mediocre lot, or the 
filly is not only good, but very, very good. 
Thus, for example, when Hirsch Jacobs' 
exciting 2-year-old filly Priceless Gem 
(SI, Oct. 18) whipped Ogden Phipps's 
Buckpasser to win the recent Futurity at 
Aqueduct and followed that up with an 
easy victory in the Frizette two weeks 
later. Priceless Gem became the bright- 
est star of an already bright juvenile sea- 
son. Nobody in his right mind would 
have considered Buckpasser — at that 
time the winner of eight of his nine starts 
—ordinary, in any sense of the word. 
.And yet there was Buckpas.ser taking 
dead aim, for a quarter of a mile, at the 
pace-setting lilly and finding himself, 
without excuse, unable to overhaul her 
in the stretch. 

Opinion, however, was not unanimous 


on Priceless Gem's superiority. Among 
those who felt that the result would be 
reversed in their next meeting were 
Phipps himself. Trainer Bill Winfrey and 
Jockey BraulioBaeza. Recalling how The 
Futurity was run (the filly taking the 
lead and opening up two quick lengths), 
Bae/a said. “She would have been 10 in 
front ifl hadn't gone after her." Winfrey 
added, “In The Futurity everything was 
set up for her. and Buckpasser had to 
move early and drive all the way.” Every- 
one in the Phipps camp also knew that 
the best way to tackle Priceless Gem, if 
she w'as all that good, was not with one 
coll but with two. 

And that's exactly what Phipps threw 
at Jacobs in last week’s one-mile C'hani- 
pagne Stakes. First, his speedy Impres- 
sive w as given the role of wearing down 
the filly for the first six furlongs. When 
he had accomplished that, along came 
Buckpasser, as planned, and he coasted 
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flash pictures 


Now the 

most automatic of cameras 


does even more for you 


The new Kodak InstamaticSOA Camera 
is the precision camera that does 
practically everything for you auto - 
matically . It even gives you automatic 
flash advance with the newT rotating 
flashcube! It loads automatically . . . 
and automatically adjusts for film 
speed . . . automatically advances the 
film for you after each shot . . . auto - 
matically adjusts the fast fl2.8 lens 
for correct exposure . . . automatically 
warns when you need to usVflash . . . 
automatically switches to flash speed 
when you pop on a flashcube . . . auto - 
matically sets itself for correct flash 
exposure as you focus . . . automatically 
in(Jicates by rangefinder when focus 
is correct ... and much more! This 
most helpful of precision cameras 
costs less than $125. See the Kodak 
Instamatic 804 Camera and other 
models at other prices at your dealer’s. 

KODAK INSTAMATIC 804 Camera 

Price subject to change without notice. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY. ROCHESTER. N.Y. 
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Skiers, Golfers, 
Sportsmen all... 
keep in condition 
the fun way. 

You can stay slim-trim and ready for 
sport 52 weeks a year with a Columbia 
Cycle Exerciser. 

Two Models — Two Prices, starting 
around forty dollars. Both models have 
tension adjustment for easy or “uphiM" 
riding. Super model has speedometer, 
odometer, clock timer and Torso Trim- 
mer for upper body exercise. 

True quality bicycle construction . . , 
from America's FIRST bike manufac- 
turer. Write for free color literature. 


want a bright idea 
for Christmas? The 
Columbia Cycle Ex- 
erciser is a gift the 
entire family will use 
and en]oy. 



The 


Manufacturing 
Company. Inc. 
Dept. SI65, Westfield, Mass. OlOSS 


street Address 

City.. Slate Zip 


home to win easily by four lengths over 
Our Michael. Ad%ocaior, a strong stretch 
runner, was another halt-length back, 
while Priceless Gem staggered home 
sixth, beaten 1 1 lengths. Phipps had paid 
SIO.OOO apiece to supplement his colts, 
and the gamble paid off. 

Running an entry against a strong 
rival is. of course, part of the game of 
racing. If there arc those who would crit- 
icize the use of such a tactic against a 
lilly, there are others who believe that 
when S163.875 is at stake for the winner 
(the gross purse was S223.875) you 
should be allowed to do anything short 
of mowing her down with a burp gun. 
There is still another camp that holds 
Jacobs may have been pushing his luck 
by trying to beat good colls twice in a 
row, and that putting her in three lough 
races within four weeks is not the ideal 
way to manage a filly of whom great 
things might be expected next season, in 
her classic year. To which Jacobs, a real- 
ist all the way. replied matter-of-facily 
before the Champagne. "We think she's 
good but wc won't know just how good 
until we see how .she handles the colts at 
a mile.” 

The fiat answer is that she couldn't 
handle them at all after three-quarters of 
a mile. And now she must risk her slight- 
ly soiled reputation against Moccasin in 
the November 6th Gardenia. Moccasin, 
unbeaten in six starts, won the Alcibiadcs 
at Kccneland by 15 lengths last week. 
She. too. likes to run on the front end. 
and if the.se two use such tactics in the 
Gardenia, some longshot is going to 
beat them both. Wally Blum, who rides 
Priceless Gem. insists that her defeat in 
the Champagne was due more to "run- 
ning rather dull" than to the attack of 
the entry. "She's still the best 2-ycar-old 
filly in the country." he says. Thai's 
Blum's opinion. My vote goes to Moc- 
casin. 

There can be no such uncertainty 
about the best 2-year-old colt. As he 
now goes for a well-deserved rest, the 
winner of nine races and record earnings 
for a 2-year-old of S568.096. Buckpasser 
has his title neatly wrapped up and won't 
even bother to run in the November 20th 
Garden State. He will make his next 
start at Hialeah this winter, about the 
same time that John Galbreath's unbeat- 
en Graustark will make his. Grausiark 
has recovered from splint trouble and 
is galloping a mile and a quarter every 
day at Belmont Park in preparation for 



For FREE InformstiOn Booklet, Write to: 

DR. GRABOW Pre-Smoked Pipes, Greensboro, N.C. 
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Let’s Do LEATHERCRAFT! 



WRITE 


HERE'S A GENUINE 
LEATHER BILLFOLD 
KIT AS A STARTER 


men's style, 
with 5 pockets 
er ladies' wilh 
4 pockets end 
coin purse. Kit 
complete 
Ready to as- 
semble. Desi|n 
embossed. So 
easy a child 


WORTH 

$3.50 TODAY 

COMPLETED (only one per family) 

Sarrd 25c, name, address and choice of styles to: 

JANPY LEATHER COMPANY 

1001 roch SI.. Dept. PF Fort Worth, Texas 76107 
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his southern trip about December 1st. 

Buckpasser is by Tom Kooi and Grau- 
slark is by Ribol, and both of these 
famous stallions were in the news last 
week. While Buekpasser was winning ihe 
Champagne, another son of Tom Fool. 
Paul Mellon's Silly Season, captured the 
mile-and-a-quarter Champion Slakes at 
Newmarket. Riboi's progeny weren't 
making racing news for a change, but 
the former undefeated world champion 
was, In fact, the status of Ribol was on 
ihe verge of becoming an international 
equine controversy. Cialbreath signed a 
five-year stud lease with Riboi's Italian 
owners to bring Ribot to Kentucky in 
time for the 1961 breeding season. Three 
months have now passed since the frac- 
tious and headstrong stallion was due 
back in his home paddock at Italy’s 
Dormello-Olgiata stables. While most 
other European racing authorities are 
wondering about this seemingly unnec- 
essary delay, the Italians are apparently 
still undismayed. “We are only awaiting 
word as to what flight Ribot will take, 
and all else is pure fantasy." they say. 

"All else." howcNcr. may not be pure 
fantasy at all. It is well known that Gal- 
breath and the members of his Ribot 
syndicate are most an.xious to keep the 
stallion in this country, despite the fact 
that he has a full book for the coming 
breeding season in Italy. European breed- 
ers would not take kindly to having their 
bookings to Ribot canceled but, accord- 
ing to some of them. Galbrcalh has come 
up with a solution to that. It is reported 
that he has offered to pay the difference 
in price for shipping a mare from. say. 
England to Kentucky, in order to make 
It possible for Ribot to honor his Euro- 
pean contracts. 

Anyone who knows John Galbreath's 
determination would have to believe that 
his efforts to hold on to Ribot arc likely 
to be successful. 1. for one. wouldn't be 
in the least surprised to learn, about the 
lime that Galbreath's newly acquired 
Prix de I'Arc dc Triomphe winner Sea 
Bird arrives in New York, that Ribot will 
be staying in America for good. The deal 
should be announced within 10 days or 
so. Incidentally, when Sea Bird does fly 
in. this reigning Horse of the World will 
likely be paraded one afternoon at Aque- 
duct. Then he will be off to Lexington, 
where Darby Dan will be able to boast 
a balling order of Ribol. Sea Bird, 
Swaps. Summer Tan. Sailor. Break up 
Darby Dan! end 
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2-layer underwear 
is for men who 
lead a quiet life... 


Like Frank Ryan of 
the Champion 
Cleveland Browns. 



When the winds howl and the turf freezes over, body mois- 
ture con chill— and cut a player's ability to pass, to run, to 
block and tackle. That's why pros like Frank Ryan of the 
Browns wear patented Duofold 2-layer underwear. Duofold 
kills fhe chill I The skinside layer of soft, itch-free cotton absorbs 
moisture, the air space between serves as insulation, the outer 
loyer of wool/nylon /cotton evaporates moisture away from 
the skin. You stay warm and dry working or playing outdoors 
. . .comfortable indoors. In 5 different warmths to suit your cold- 
weather needs, in Longies, Shirts and Unions. Write today for 
FREE SWATCH SAMPLE and nearest store. Duofold Inc., Dept. E, 
Mohawk, N.Y. In CanadaiS.Lennord & Sons, Ltd., Dundas.Ont. 


Martin’s spent 
8 years getting ready 
for tonight. 

' HiRIlK i 
I wo I 




Mike Pyle — star center. Chicago Bears 


‘Chap Stick’ lip balm-heals, prevents dry, chapped lips 


"For me. ‘Chap Stick' is a riecessity.” 
says Mike Pyle'.'What with real raw Sun- 
days on the field and winter skiing my lips 


used to get weatherbeaten. But now a 
couple of swipes with 'Chap Stick' and my 
lips feel great— it helps heal them fast." 


ARKANSAS continue J from page 27 

who was Arkansas’ best runner last year 
but a team man willing this season to 
devote his efforts to blocking for a bel- 
ter. more dangerous runner. Jones. On 
the Arkansas sideline Lindsey summoned 
Arkansas' offensive unit together as ifhe. 
not Broyles, were the coach. Almost lear- 
fully. he reminded the players that Texas 
was not double-covering Bobby Crock- 
ett: that he was wide open; that Brit- 
tenum could hit him if they blocked: 
that if the coverage was doubled up 
Jones could run outside: that this was 
the last chance. Then it began. 

Brittenum instantly hit Crockett for 
22 yards to the Arkansas 42. Crockett 
was the o/i/y receiver going out. just 
eight yards, then hooking or turning out. 
depending on how the Texas defender 
played him. Brittenum rolled out instead 
of sprinting ("Better for my throwing 
balance. Coach says," said Brittenum) 
and hit Crockett again for 13 yards to 
the Texas 40. Then he hit him for eight, 
and 1 1 and Arkansas was on the 22. 

Brittenum, who played unspectacu- 
larly as a sophomore in 1963 and was 
red-shirted last year, then hit Crockett 
on the biggest pass of alt. It was third 
down and four at the 15. Same play. 
Brittenum rolled out to the right, and 
Crockett angled out toward the right 
corner by the flag. He had his man beat- 
en by a step, and Brittenum put the ball 
right at his fingertips. Crockett lunged, 
got it and crumpled out of bounds at 
the one. It was Brittenum’s lOlh com- 
pletion in 19 attempts for 131 yards, and 
Crockett's eighth catch for 102 yards. 

The play came from Tulsa, actually. 
"I don't mind saying we borrowed it." 
said Broyles. "Glenn Dobbs has done a 
great job, and they ran us ragged with 
this pattern. We've worked on it for 
three weeks, saving it for Texas." 

Brittenum scored on the next play and 
Broyles was the happiest man in the 
Western world, which includes Arkan- 
sas, last Saturday night. He stood around 
clapping his hands in his living room 
and eating chccsc dip. He gave his team 
two days off instead of one. And lie 
could not stop talking. 

"l-'or the first time, the very first time," 
he said, "everybody in this state Awm’ 
we were going to win. They didn't con- 
sider anything else. We were light about 
Tuesday, bulwc loosened up. We weren't 
grim, even though this was the most 
pressure any Arkansas team ever faced. 
This was the first time we ever went into 
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IMPERIAL DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CDRPORAimS 


There are three American luxury cars. 
Significantly, only Imperial carries the assurance 
of a 5'year/50, 000-mile warranty.* 



Imperial engineers have 
always been known for 
their ingenuity. Which is 
why we aren't the ieast bit 
reluctant to back their 
achievements in engine 
and drive train compo- 
nents for 5 years or 50,000 
miles. 

Imperial's completely 
new 440 cubic inch V8 is a 
prime example. It now pro- 
vides a 10% increase in per- 
formance with only a 1% 
increase in weight. 

What's the secret? A 
thimbleful of elemental tin 
which strengthens the alloy 
of Ihe engine block. 


For this discovery, our en- 
gineers earned scientific 
recognition around the 
world. 



3 front seats in 1 


The pursuit of uncommon 
excellence extends 
throughout the Imperial. 

In 4-door models the front 
seat is actually 3 in one. A 
5-foot sectional sofa that 
converts to twin armchairs, 
side by side. And when the 
passenger's seatback is re- 
clined to any angle within 


a 22%’ arc, the front seat 
becomes armchair plus 
chaise lounge. 


Judge for yourself 


The 1966 Imperial offers 
many such ingenious luxu- 
ries throughout. 

Discover them firsthand 
in our dealer's showroom. 
Or write for our full-color, 
20-page catalog. Imperial 
Division, Office No, 50-2, 
P.O. Box 1658, Detroit, 
Michigan 48253. 

THE 

INCOMPARABLE 

IMPERIAL 


’Here's how Imperial’s 5-year/ 
50,000-mile engine and drive 
train warranty protects you: 
Chrysler Corporation warrants, lor 5 
years or 50,000 miles, whichever 
comes lirst, against defects in mate- 
rials and workmanship and will re- 
place or repair at a Chrysler Motors 
Corporation Authorized Dealer's place 
of business, without charge for 
required parts and labor, the engine 
block, head and internal parts, intake 
manifold, water pump, transmission 
case and internal parts, torque con- 
verter. drive shaft, universal joints, 
rear axle and differential, and rear 
wheel bearings ol its 1956 Imperial 
automobiles, provided the owner has 
the engine oil changed every 3 months 
or 4,000 miles, whichever comes lirst, 
Ihe oil filler replaced every second oil 
change and the carburetor air filter 
cleaned every 6 months and replaced 
every 2 years, and every 6 months fur- 
nishes to such a dealer evidence of 
performance of the required service, 
and requests the dealer to certify ilt 
receipt of such evidence and (2) the 
car's then current mileage. 


Finest of the firse cars built by 
Chrysler Corporation 


ARKANSAS 


Follow a popular library book around and you'll discover 
the rugged life some papers lead. Thumbs. Rain. Tomato 
soup. They’re all book-beaters. This is why Mead puts 
plenty of muscle into their book papers. Not all good ideas 
come from Mead. But you'd be amazed how many do. 


MEAD 


I papers^ 


K9?53'8 
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a game knowing wc had a chance to be 
No. I if Nve won. although it was the 
fourth straight year Texas has been No. 
I in this game. Hey. you know what? 
John McKay taught me the I forma- 
tion in the spring of 1964 and we haven't 
lost a game with it. 

• I decided a long lime ago. I960. I'm 
sure, that wc were never gonna beat Tex- 
as unless we could throw. Nobody is. 
Texas is great. They're a great team. 
\Vli\. that comeback they made — fan- 
tastic courage. And they were injured, 
no doubt about it. Darrell's a great 
friend of mine, but we like to beat each 
other, and the one thing wc said out 
there before the game, we talked about 
it, was what a great privilege it was for 
us to be in this position, playing a game 
this important. Great for both .schools, 
both states and the Southwest Confer- 
ence. But I honestly think we've a bel- 
ter team this year. If that last drive had 
failed for some reason. I would have fell 
the best team lost." 

After upselling Texas a year ago 14- 
13. the Hogs became darts, flashing to 
five straight shutouts, then a Cotton 
Bowl victory over Nebraska. Arkansas 
should gain even more momentum from 
this victory, its I7fh in a row. and in 
every way it appears to be. as Broyles 
says, a better team than last year's. 
Each of its live remaining opponents 
will he no less than two-touchdown un- 
derdogs. often more, and none appears 
capable of dealing out the faintest misery. 
Texas did what it had to do first — slop 
Harry Jones (he gained only 31 yards). 
But in the end it could not stop Jones 
outside and Briiienum's passing as well. 
Brittenum and Jones and just about ev- 
erybody else return to .Arkansas next sea- 
son. It is therefore more than possible 
that the Razorbacks, with a song in their 
hearts, may be headed for the brightest 
streak since Oklahoma won 47 straight 
games in the 1950s. Until someone w rites 
a song about that, the followers of the 
newest dynasty in college football will be 
more than content with: 

■■No\\ Jon Brittenum is happy callin' 
signals. 

Behind the quickest line in the land. 
And anyone you ask in the Razorbaek 
State, 

Will tell you he's our quarterbackin' 
man . . . 

Jon Brittenum. he's our quarterback- 
in' man." end 
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Will he boom on through like Bronko Nagurski? 


There was nothing tricky about 
Bronko Nagurski. Give him the ball 
and the 230-pound dynamo \sould 
steam straight ahead, splinter 
the strongest line, flatten the 
secondary, and score. Said one 
famous coach after watching the 
fabulous fullback demolish his team: 
"He's the only man 1 ever saw who 
could run his own interference.” 


Not every youngster can be a 
Bronko Nagurski. In fact, very few 
even participate in organized sporting 
events, much less become stars. But 
every young person — if only a 
spectator — can be as physically 
/it as the most talented athlete. 

Our national leaders have stated 
that physical fitness, particularly the 
fitness of our young people, has never 


been more important than it is today. 

To support the national fitness 
program. Equitable has prepared a 
special film: "Youth Physical Fitness 
— A Report to the Nation.” If you 
would like to borrow a print of this 
film for show ing to interested groups 
in your community, contact your 
nearest Equitable otlice or write to 
Equitable's home office. 



The 

For an attractive 7^ by II inch reproduction of this drawing, 
send your name and address and the words; Broiikn Xagtirski. 
to: Equitable, G. R O. Box 1K8. Sew VotK, New York 10001. 
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MY HUNT OF A LIFETIME BY WALTER R. BIMSON 


An Aniei ican banker from Phoenix goes 1u Scollaiul 
for a week of shooting that turns out to he a matchless 
combination of elegance and action. Here, in a story 
he originally had privately printed for friends, Walter 
Bimson presents a straightforward account of a form 
of sport and a uY/r of life that have all hut vanished 

Y ou may well imagine how eagerly I accepted the in- 
vitation from Frank Denton and Bill Whiteford to 
accompany them on a shooting trip to Scotland. They had 
been invited to spend a week as guests of Colonel William 
Stirling at Keir. a family estate, at Dunblane. Perthshire, 
which is about .^5 miles northeast of Glasgow. Beverlcv 
Matthews, a lawyer from Toronto. Harold Crang. an in- 
vestment banker from Toronto, and Joe Bryan, an insur- 
ance executive from Greensboro, N.C.. were going from 
this side, and we were to be joined in Scotland by Tommy 
Davies, Lord Chandos and Prince Radziwill, friends of the 
host from London, 

1 left Phoenix for New York, via TWA, on November 
27. arriving at 4:30. After taking my overseas luggage (a 
duffel bug. a big suitcase and two gun cases) over to the 
BOAC terminal, 1 went into town to the Hotel Pierre, ar- 
riving in time for dinner. The following day was spent at- 
tending to some business chores, and that evening, Satur- 
day. I went to the airport and. after a short wait, met Joe 
Bryan, Frank Denton and, later. Bill Whiteford. who was 
accompanied by the Gulf Oil Corporation's New York 


MEMBERS OF THE HUNTING PARTY 

Walur R. Bimson. the author, chairman of the board of 
the Valley National Bank. Phoenix. CoLOStL William 
SriRLiNU. the host, owner and operator of Keir. a 50.000- 
acrc .Scottish estate that his family has owned since 1450. 
William K. Whiieford. once an oil-field roustabout, 
now chairman of the board of Gulf Oil Corp. Frank R. 
DfNTON. vice-chairman and director of the Mellon Nation- 
al Bank & Trust Co. Joseph M. Bryan, chairman of the 
board of Pilot Life Insurance Co. and JcITerson Standard 
Broadcasting Company. Greensboro, N.C. J. Harold 
Crang. Toronto investment broker, fox hunter and skcci 
shooter. Beverley Matthews, brigadier general fret.), 
holder of the O.B.E. and C.B.E.. major bchind-thc-sccncs 
figure in Canadian politics. Lord Chandos, Minister of 
State 1941-42, Secretary of State for Colonics 1951-54, 
suppressor of the Mau Mau in Kenya and son of British 
cricket great Alfred Lyttelton (he once recalled there were 
several Van Dycks in the family home, all damaged by 
cricket balls). To.mmy Davies, descended from a long 
line of Grenadier Guards generals, a Guards officer dur- 
ing World War II, industrialist and director of Gulf Oil 
of Great Britain. Prince Radziwill. member of the 
Polish nobility and brother-in-law of Jacqueline Kennedy. 


travel agent. After half an hour in the clubrooms we board- 
ed the plane and took off at 9 p.m. for Prestwick airport, 
outside of Glasgow. We were flying in a 707 with Rolls- 
Royce engines. 

About an hour out of New York, as the hostess was 
busily serving cocktails, we heard a mild explosion on the 
port side, and a few minutes later the captain announced 
that an engine had blown out and wc were returning to 
Montreal, the nearest airport. Fifteen minutes later he re- 
ported that he had been ordered to fly to Ber/niuta, because 
there was no spare engine in Montreal. Wc arrived there 
about midnight. The BOAC people who met us said they 
were planning to divert a Toronto-to-London plane that 
would pick us up about 6 a.m. and lake us to London. 

Instead of waiting at the airport. Bill Whiteford decided 
he wanted logo to the Princess Hotel to spend the night. He 
called the manager. Bodo von Alvcnsleben, who invited 
us to come, Wc got into three small taxis and drove 30 
minutes to the hotel. 

The manager, a delightful person, seemed not a bit per- 
turbed at being called out of bed at midnight. He had set 
up a bar in a corner suite overlooking the harbor. The 
night was clear and beautiful, the air soft and fragrant. 
The hotel is a beautiful old place, and wc spent the night 
visiting pleasantly and convivially until a call from the air- 
port sent us on our way again. 

Wc embarked at 6 a.m. New York time and arrived at 
London airport at 5:30 in the afternoon l.ondon time. It 
was rainy and foggy, but we got in without difficulty. A 
Gulf Oil travel man met us at the terminal and got us 
through customs without delay, and a few' minutes later we 
climbed into a small, two-engine chartered plane— a dc 
Havilland Dove — and headed north for Scotland through 
the night. It took us two hours and 40 minutes, flying 
against a 40-knoc wind, to make the 400 miles to the air- 
port nearest Keir, 

At the airport we were met by two Jaguar cars and two 
uniformed drivers from the manor house, plus a truck to 
carry our many bags and guns. Driving over winding roads 
through roiling country for 40 miles, our convoy finally 
came to the Stirling estate. A long driveway led into a nar- 
row courtyard, where we unloaded. Our luggage magically 
disappeared, and wc entered a long hallway, to be greeted 
by two servants who took us through other hallways, a 
reception room and finally into a dining room warmed by 
a fireplace. There we were met by our host and Tommy 
Davies, who were just finishing dinner. 

It was 10 o’clock, and the hot soup served from a side- 
board at the end of the room was warming and very wel- 
come. Birds were served next in a delicious sauce; there 
was claret to drink and a cheese at the end with coffee and 
brandy. A pleasant chat about the program for the next 
day ended the evening, and wc were ushered to our rooms. 


Mine was on the third floor — a small, pleasant room with 
a big window overlooking a formal garden. The room and 
my bath down the hall were warmed with portable electric 
heaters. 

In my room I found all of my luggage unpacked and my 
clothes neatly put away. A servant arrived, asked what I 
wanted to wear for the next day's hunting and laid out 
the indicated clothing. He then informed me that he would 
awaken me promptly at 7:45 and that I was to appear 
for breakfast at 8:30 so the hunters could leave the house 
at 9:15. 

At precisely 7:45, 1 was awakened by the servant, who 
entered carrying a tray of tea and wafers. He opened the 
curtains, revealing a gray day and a vista of wet trees and 
formal gardens, with a huge Spanish chestnut tree. 500 
years old. under my window. 

1 dressed in my warmest clothes — long Duofold arctic 
underwear, a heavy flannel shirt and hunting coat, >vith a 
bulky sweater and quilted vest to put on just before going 
outdoors. All these heavy garments proved to be needed. 

After breakfast — porridge, eggs, kippers and sausages, 
served from long sideboards — we gathered in the outer hall. 
There, lined along the wall on chairs, each marked with a 
shooter's name, we found our boots, neatly polished, our 
shoulder bags for carrying raincoats, an extra sweater, 
gloves and shooting sticks, which most of the hunters 
carried to sit on while waiting for the birds to come over 
the shooting stands. 

In the courtyard a line of Land-Rovers awaited us. We 
rode four to a car to the first shooting position, sometimes a 
mile or two from Keir House and sometimes 10 to 12 miles 
away. But wherever we went, we were always shooting on the 
extensive land holdings of the Stirling family. 

These early-morning drives were invariably interesting 
— over winding roads running through the low hills, most 
of them topped with groves of Scottish pine. The meadows 


were green and lush, with heavy grass cover where Aber- 
deen Angus and woolly Highland cattle grazed. The fields 
lay dormant this time of year, but all of them were well 
tended, some neatly fenced with smooth wire but more 
often with stone walls lining the roadside and dividing the 
cultivated land from the grazing land. The distant hills were 
gray in the morning mist, or shining with snow when the 
clouds lifted for a glimpse of the ranges to the north. It 
was a beautiful and orderly and peaceful land. 

When we arrived at our first shooting position we climbed 
out of the cars and our host gave each man his position. 
These had been marked by white-topped stakes that had 
previously been set in a long line, 40 yards apart, facing a 
bog, a wooded hill or a heavy area of underbrush. Each 
shooter was accompanied by his loader, who carried a pair 
of guns in light shoulder cases and a bag of shells. After 
loading the guns, he handed one to the shooter, and when 
all was ready we settled down to wait for the beaters. 

These had previously taken their positions on the other 
side of the hilltop or other cover, and soon we could hear 
the noise of their coming, shouting, rattling sticks on tree 
trunks and kicking through the undergrowth. The dog 
handlers were with them, and the dogs worked the cover 
as carefully as the men. Well off to each side and in advance 
of the beaters were flankers carrying flags. Their purpose 
was to keep the birds flying straight ahead so they would 
come out over the line of shooters. In this hunt we used 
about 25 beaters and 12 men with dogs, in addition to the 
loaders. 

As the beaters approached the front side of the cover, 
the birds — mostly pheasant — would begin to fly out, a few 
at a time at first and then in great numbers. The birds flew 
straight, often high overhead butsometimes they were low to 
the ground and hard to see against the dark woods. When 
they broke through in great waves, the problem was to pick 
one of the multitude. 

conflnufd 
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The procedure was to take two birds on the incoming 
flight, pass the gun with the right hand to the loader and get 
the second gun in time to get two more shots at the going- 
away birds. To get two birds incoming was not too difficult, 
but I never could master the going-away shots. Once in a 
while 1 dropped a bird going away, but I never attained that 
true mark of distinction in driven-bird shooting of making 
four at a time — “two brace,” as the natives say. 

In grouse shooting. I am told, one shoots from butts 
made of rocks or peat, but we were too late for grouse, and 
our birds were pheasants, partridge, woodcock and an oc- 
casional snipe, plus ducks and geese, which were shot from 
blinds on a lakeside. 

The partridges usually came out in family groups. 10 to 12 
in close flying formation and traveling a terrific speed. 
The woodcock generally flew singly and were hard to hit in 
their erratic flight. The variety of birds and the change of 
shootingpacc necessary to makea kill lent interest and frus- 
tration to the shooting. 

That first morning our host spread us out in a meadow 
on one side of a swale, facing a grove of trees and heavy 
brush on a low hill. The beaters moved toward us, and with- 
in a few minutes the birds came out of the trees, flying high 


and fast across the meadow. The shooting was fast and fu- 
rious for 30 minutes before the flight was exhausted. I have 
never seen so many birds. We .shot as quickly as we could. 
After the drive was over, men and dogs gathered the dead 
birds and placed them in a long line. The count was 338 — 
all pheasants. 

My second gun. which was very tightly fitted, gave me 
trouble this first morning, and I finally abandoned it. Out 
shooting one gun didn’t spoil the fun. I would shoot two 
barrels, the loader would jam in two cartridges and 1 would 
shoot again. It was exciting work. 

After the birds were gathered into a truck, wc moved on a 
quarter mile to a narrow, wooded ravine. Here the birds 
came over high and fast and through the trees. It was snap 
shooting only, with not more than 30 yards of flight before 
the bird was out of sight. Here 1 did very well, knocking 
down nearly all of the birds that came within range. Wc 
killed 80 birds in 15 minutes. 

We went around a hill to another ravine, where similar 
shooting occurred, and then came out to a little stone house 
on the edge of a meadow, where we paused for refreshments 
— sloe gin, served in little metal cups, with wafers, after 
which cigars were passed around. 

eomtnufd 





A portrait of the Stirling family and key members of their staff at 
Keir as they are seen in hunting season. These are their shooting 
clothes, which they wear regardless of weather, rain in Scotland 
being something that is ignored. From left: John Stirling, second 
son of the colonel and fancier of the trumpet; James Miller, head 


gamekeeper for Keir; the colonel himself; Wiliam Grant, head 
deerstalker, whose father was stalker for the hie Duke of Fife; 
Mrs. William Stirling, mistress of Keir and hostess for the shoot; 
Archibald Stirling, eldest son of the colonel; two keepers, Angus 
Begg with spaniel, Wendy, Andrew Murray with Labrador, Bob. 
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they're serving Jifiram 'Walker (Cordials 



Creme de Menthe or Creme de Cacao. 
Or a cool Grasshopper (1 oz. Hiram 
Walker While Creme de Cacao. 
1 oz. Hiram Walker Green Creme de 
Menthe, 1 oz. fresh cream. Shake with 
ice, strain into chilled cocktail glass.) 

There’s no hurry. It’s the leisurely 
hour. The moon has come up. A 
pleasant time to be in pleasant com' 
pany, with Hiram Walker Cordials. 

Creme de Menlho, 60 proof: Creme de Cacao, St 
proof: Apricot Flavored Brandy, 7o proof. Iliraiti 
Walker ft Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 

HIRAM WALKER CORDIALS 


One last ketch is coming up the Bay 
from Shady Side. A gull follows it, 
then circles off towards the bridge. 

An evening to relax with friends. 
To serve Hiram Walker Cordials. 

Perhaps Apricot Sours (IV 2 oz. jig- 
ger Hiram Walker Apricot Flavored 
Brandy, juice of Vj lemon. Shake in 
shaved ice, strain into sour glass. 
Add dash of soda, orange slice and 
top with a cherry.) 

After dinner, cordials on the rocks, 



A KAINDOW OF 21 DISTINCTIVE FLAVORS 





New Chevelle SS 396* a Turbo- Jet V8 
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Gy. 


Under a Super Sport’s airscoop- 
styled hood is a Turbo-Jet V8: 396 
cu. in., 325 hp. Rocker covers, air 
cleaner, oil-filler and breather cai)s 
are chromed. There’s a 360-hp 
version you can ask for, too. 


An SS 396 is also a vinyl interior, full 
carpeting and all the niceties. You 
add bucket seats if you want. 


Center console you order hides stowage 
space, houses shifter lever. Standard gear- 
box is a new fully synchronized 3-speed. 
You can specify a 4-speed or Powerglide 
instead. Clock comes with console. Tell us 
to install full instrumentation and you get 
a tachometer, too. 


surrounded by everything you could ask for. 



Hooded, padded instrument panel 
lays everything out to see and reach 
easily. For more specifics, you order 
full instrumentation: tachom- 
eter, ammeter, water-temperature 
and oil-pressure gauges. 


me ruau. i uu can asK lur mese 

new mag-style wheel covers 
if you like. 


Special suspension (springs, shocks, stabi- 
lizer bar) and3.31:l rear axle are stock SS 396. 
You can order higher special-purpose ratios: 
3.55, 3.73 or 4.10:1 (the last with Positrac- 
tion only). 
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Why not check the age 
of the Bourbon you drink? 

Chances are it’s only 
4 years old. At the most, 6. 
Why settle for 
anything less than 8 year old 
Kentucky Tavern? 

In fact, we think 
8 year old Kentucky Tavern is 
the only Bourbon old enough— 
and smooth enough to drink. 


Why drink 
a 4 year old 
Bourbon 
when you 
Why drink can drink 
a 6 year old a 6 year old? 
when you 

can drink - j* 

an 8 year old? T 


Why not drink 

8 year old Kentucky Tavern? 
It’s an old smoothie. 
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Wo chalted amiably for a quarter of 
an hour and then ue moved on to an- 
other wooded ravine, where the shooting 
was even more difUeiill. I suspect we 
gathered 50 or 60 birds here. The last 
shoot of the morning was in another 
open meadow, flanked b> low. wooded 
hifk. quite similar to the first shoot. Here 
again the birds came over literally in 
hundreds, and we shot over 2(X>. 

•After this shoot, the Land-Rovers ar- 
rived and drove us a mile or two to a 
small stone cottage, where we were to 
have lunch. The lady of the house and 
her daughter were awaiting us with the 
servants, who had brought the food for 
our luncheon. We pulled olf our heavy 
outer clothing and were served a glass 
of piping-hot spiced wine. I think it vvasa 
claret with cloves and cinnamon and oth- 
er spices in it. Coming out i>f the cold air. 
it vvas a delightful and warming drink. 

A lire in the fireplace, a i«ing table, a 
hot soup and hot beef slew, with apple 
strudel topped with thick cream for 
dessert were wcleonvc luxuries for the 
cold and slightly weary hunters. The 
table was laden with a do/en bottles 
- wine. beer. Scotch, apple cider. Dur- 
ing cheese and brandy after lunch, there 
was much chatter about the morning 
>hoot. Warmed and filled, we donned 
viiir heavy coats and set out again. 

•After eating we made two stands, both 
of (hem in meadows facing high, trec- 
covered hills. The wind had come up. 
cold and penetrating. The birds came in 
over the trees, downwind and high over- 
head. We all had trouble with these tar- 
gets. By 4 o'clock the light was getting 
dim. and the signal to mount the Land- 
Rovers was welcome. 

Arriving at Kcir. we changed our 
clothes and met in one of the great halls 
in front of a large lireplaee for tea. The 
gamekeeper came in w ith the score - 
birds killed. In the light of my experience 
m the Slates this was an incredible num- 
ber, I asked the host if this was not some 
kind of a record. "Oh. no." he said. ’'As 
a mailer of fact, I think wc have killed 
900 once or twice here before." 

Since this was my lirsl experience at 
this kind of shooting. 1 wondered how 
well one must shoot to make a credita- 
ble record. J never did find out. All of 


the other shooters had done this many 
times before. I should consider all of 
them e.xceflent shots, but it vvas difficuft 
to measure their performance statistical- 
ly. The last day. when the shooting was 
considerably slower than usual. I de- 
cided I w'ould keep a record of my kill. 
That day I shot at 40 birds and killed 
20. but in several eases i got the bird on 
the second shot, after a miss with my 
lirsl barrel, and since I was consciously 
keeping track, I may have been unenn- 
sciously more selective in my shots than 

On that first day. when eight men shot 
S.M) birds-- the best day of the week 
I suspect there was considerably more 
shooting than two shots per bird killed. 

I regret that I did not find out how many 
shells were fired. During the week we 
made a total kill of 2.376 in the six days. 
Did we use up three times ihat manv 
carindges? I would suspect we did. 

It is difficult for a hiincr from the 
States, brought up under rigid U.S. 
shooting restrictions, to understand that 
in Europe a different set of conditions 
prevails. In Europe the birds belong to 
the landowner. He is not ruled by gov- 
ernmental laws and restrictions. The 
owner of an estate, where such shooting 
as I have described exists, himself sets 
the rules and is his own conservationist. 
He protects the birds and often raises 
them for the pleasure of shooting and 
on the side considers it something of a 
commercial venture as well. 

The birds that arc killed on his land 
by his guests belong to him. and ho ships 
them off to market and sells them as a 
product of his farm, just as he does oth- 
er crops. 

This was the first big pheasant sho<u 
of the season on the Stirling place, and 
its purpose, aside from giving pleasure, 
was to harvest just as many birds as pos- 
sible. Colonel Stirling told us that he 
hoped to have 2.000 pheasants killed 
after our week's shooting — we missed 
his goal by 12 birds, having shot 1.988 
pheasants in six days. Most of these 
birds were sent to market, fish and game 
being a significant part of the food sup- 
ply in the British Isles. 

Knowing these things quickly convert- 
ed me from a hidebound conservationist 
roiili/iiieff 


NOW 
SELLING 
AT THE 
CLEARANCE 
PRICE OF 
$5 


THE 

SPECTACLE 

OF 

SPORT 

I The book that 
(.'(jpturcs the spirit 
find color of everyone's 
fovoritc sports 
I As hand.somo a book as 
[ has ever come off the 
' press. The .Sjiectocle of 
j Sport contains the best 
I uf the early issues of 
I Sports Illustrated, 

I 202 pages of full-color 
I photographs, brilliantly 
I shot and faultlessly re- 
^ produced. 

Dozens of sparkling 
stories by famous writ- 
ers on baseball, boxing, 
fishing, football, sailing, 
tennis, track, skiing, 
hockey, racing, hunting, 
surfing, etc. 

■ At its regular price of 
SIS, The Spectacle of 
Sport sold some 45.000 
copies. Now we are of- 
I fering the remaining 
I supply at just $5 each. 

I For yourself-or for a 
truly memorable gift- 
use this coupon to order 
clearance-price copies. 
It's a timeless anthology 
that merits a permanent 
place on your shelves. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Book Department 7105 
540 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60611 
Please send 


copies of The Spec- 
tacle of Sport and bill 
me later at the clear- 
ance price of just $5 
each. 1 understand 
that the supply is lim- 
ited and this order 
will be filled only as 
long as copies re- 
main. 


SPfCTAcIfl 


name (please print) 


address 
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to a benevolent and happv harvester of 
game. And never did a harvest hand en- 
joy his labors morel 

After lea. I went to my room, soaked 
in a hut tub almost as big as a swimming 
pool in a Phoenix subdivision, went to 
bed and slept an hour, then got up to 
dress for dinner. I found my dinner Jack- 
et. dress shirt, cummerbund, socks, shirt 
studs, etc. all neatly laid out by the 
quiet and ellicient servant. I donned them 
with smug satisfaction and a mental note 
to speak to ‘*my man" about this su- 
perb service and after some wander- 
ing through endless halls and reception 
rooms- found the living room, where 
cocktails were being served. 

The cocktail hour was a brief one - 
time for a leisurely martini or two hur- 
ried ones — and then in to dinner. The 
table was beautifully decorated with 
silver and fine china, lighted only by can- 
dles and the leaping flames of the fire- 
place. Afterward, ! learned that each 
night the service was changed, even to 
the silver on the sideboards at the sides 
and ends of the room. The collection of 
silver and china, I suppose, was the ac- 
cumulation of many generations of dis- 
criminating people, and it was a delight 
to the eye of a connoisseur. 

A sou/Ilc, beef, potatoes and cauli- 
flower, fruit, cheese and four wines, with 
cofTee and brandy or port and cigars, 
comprised the meal served by three well- 
trained men. 

After dinner, ping-pong was played in 
the living room and bridge in the card 
room. Bryan and I took on Lord Chan- 
dos and Frank Denton. (We played two 
evenings and ended up winning l£ ster- 
ling — due more to luck than our skill. ) 

The next morning it was much colder, 
and after breakfast we drove eight or 10 
miles to high country on the edge of the 
moors. The area looked a good deal like 
Idaho near Sun Valley — grass-covered 
land with gently sloping hills, no trees 
e.xccpt on hilltops or in the ravines, and 
in the background, some five miles away, 
a sparkling, snow-covered mountain 
range. Those mountains, my loader said, 
were just north of Loch Lomond and 
were only 3.(XX) feet high. 

Here wc got a variety of birds —par- 
tridge and pheasants in the higher land, 


a few snipe out of the low marshes and 
an occasional woodcock — and many 
brown hares, some weighing as much 
as 10 pounds. 

We stopped for a drink at 1 1 a.m. and 
later lunched again in another small 
stone cottage. There seemed to be a great 
variety of these old houses convenient- 
ly located for our stops some of them 
very attractive and architecturally quite 
interesting. 

In the afternoon wc went into higher 
country and had good .shooting, but the 
wind was strong and cold, and we were 
all delighted to end the day and return 
to the warmth of Kcir. 


When the boy drew back the curtains 
of my bedroom window the next morn- 
ing the ground was white with snow, 
and the skies were clear. Wc all put on an 
extra layer of clothes and started out in 
a 20” temperature, 

Perhaps a word about the attire and 
equipment of the hunters would be in- 
teresting at this point. The average hunt- 
er from the States looks upon his shoot- 
ing days as a welcome release from the 
formalities of daily life. He gets out his 
oldest clothes, extracts from the moth- 
balls an old canvas shooting coat cov- 
ered with blood and mud stains from 
many a trip, pulls out of hiding an old 
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The four faces of Keir: from left, the house as seen from the gunfrn: the formal iliiiiiig room; 
the main gate, with dog that is part of the Stirling coat of arms: and the view from the terrace. 






hat or cap that hfs wife has threatened 
to throw into the garbage for years, dons 
a pair of patched boots or scuffed moun- 
tain shoes, fondly oils up his old pump 
gun— usually with a full-choke bore and 
a 30-inch barrel — and is ready for his 
trip. He has abandoned his tie and vest 
and leaves his razor at home. He is out 
for a good time with the boys. 

I How surprised he would be to see his 
European counterpart! The English or 
Scottish -spofUntan wears a beautifully 
cut, tailor-made suit of tweed, with 
knickers instead of trousers. He prob- 
ably wears a vest and always a tie. His 
heavy woolen stockings arc tied to his 


knickers with a brightly tasseled cord. 
His shoes arc ankle-high or even low- 
cut. He will wear a hat, perhaps an Al- 
pine type of soft velour, decorated with 
a colored brush or spray of feathers, or 
a Sherlock Holmes type, or perhaps a 
carefully fitted and very dressy woolen 
cap. If it is cold or wet he will carry with 
him a raincoat and sometintes rain pants 
and a heavy short overcoat or cape. His 
guns arc a pair of Churchills or Purdeys, 
straight stock and open bore, side-by- 
side barrels — never over-and-undcr. The 
older the gun the better he likes it. 

And then, of course, he changes his 
clothes after shooting, before appearing 


for tea. and when he comes down to din- 
ner he will frequently be dressed in a 
dinner jacket. 

I personally found all this not only 
interesting but delightful. I have long 
thought American hunting clothes were 
atrocious and have always wished our 
gunners would demand a little more 
styling in their sportswear. 

As to the guns. 1 suspect the British are 
wiser than we arc with their open bar- 
rel.s and mild loads, and certainly they 
produce the best handcrafted guns in the 
world. However, a Browning or Win- 
chester will kill Just as many birds as a 
Purdey or a Churchill and will probably 

cominutd 
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2.000 PHEASANTS 



Fond of things Italiano? 
Try a sip of Galliano 

As Italian as the sparkling 
fountains of Rome , . . that’s 
Galliano, the legendary liqueur, In 
Livorno, it is said they distill the 
golden rays of the sun and 
put them into each drop of 
Galliano. Enjoy it in the tall, 
tapered bottle. Galliano— 
the fine Italian liqueurthat 
has conquered America. 


gi\c good scr\ ice just as long and at a 
lesser cost. 

Oefore going to Scotland I got one of 
the first of the ncu Winchester o\cr-ancl- 
iindcr guns, made in Japan, that arrived 
in this country. It looks like a Browning 
but has barrels lined with chrome nickel 
and a new t> pc ofehoke. It vvas supposed 
to have open, skect-lype barrels, but the 
gauge showed it to have a tighter choke 
— measuring slightly more open than a 
modified choke and improved cylinder. 

I took this gun vvitli me and got another 
like it from .^bcrc^ombie & Fitch, al- 
though the new gun was marked ■‘modi- 
fied and improved cylinder. '■ These guns 
proved perfectly satisfactory for the 
shooting in Scotland. Only in the duck 
and goose shooting did I feel inade- 
quately gunned. 

The third afternoon of hunting was 
unforgettable. Just l-ieforc dark, at about 
.‘ir.'iO, we look positions in well-built 
blinds on the edge of the water. The lake 
was a mile long and half a mile wide. 

I vvas put in the last blind on the upper 
end. with my loader and a gamekeeper 
with a retriever. 

We had been told to shoot any ducks 
that Hew w ithin range but to stop shoot- 
ing when we heard the geese coming in 
and wail until the first flight had landed. 
Then, when the second flight came in. 
vve were to start shooting. 

The ducks were few and far away, but 
I managed to down sonic before vve 
heard the distinct chatter and talk of Hy- 
ing gccsc. By this time it was almost dark, 
Suddenlv. out of the dusk, a thousand 
of them came in. and what a sight and 
wluii a xiiitju/.' The first flight wheeled 
over me and landed in the middle of the 
lake, well out of range. But they had 
hardly settled when the second wave ar- 
rived. On the second vvhirlaround I lired 
two barrels and heard two gccsc hit the 
water. And then came the next flight 
and the next. Four flights wheeled over, 
and out of each 1 got two birds, and then 
it was too dark to shoot. But what a 
thrill—cight gccsc in almost as many 
minutes. Although it was too dark to 
see. they kept coming in. in spile of the 
shooting. The chatter of the calling birds, 
the swish of their wings, the sound of 
their skidding stop in the water filled the 

conimiifd 
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PLAIN TALK. 


Once you part the ivy and slice through the 
gobbledegook, insurance suddenly stops 
being so confusing. 

Allstate prints policies so you know what 
you’re getting. 


Allstate Agents speak a simple, un-insurancey 
lingo a man can understand. 



That’s how Allstate’s 
been doing business 
ever since 1931, when 
Sears founded us. 

Today, 7 million people 

trust Allstate with all 

or part of their insurance (Life, Auto, 

, Health and Home — Business, too). 

Their number keeps growing because 
as new policyholders sign on, old ones 
stay on — year after year after year. 

One reason why is that Allstate 
gives you your money's worth. 

u ’ • • J • ‘ J J 

And nothing talks plainer than money. 
Especially when it’s yours. 



You’re in good hands with ALLSTATE- 
where people come for value and stay for service 

Allstate* Insurance Companies - founded by Sears 




Note the original, time-tested design 

Of her Head Skis, please ... in case you were looking elsewhere. 
Every familiar facet of black and silver is part of their changeless 
style. Every nuance of contour and flex contributes to their 
timeless performance. Engineering refinements? In a decade and 
a half, too many to mention. But Head Skis always look like 
Head Skis . . . and behave like Head Skis. For the excellent reason 
that their exquisite lines are determined by function, not fad. 

Head Skis, si* models, $112.50 to $140,50.. -Poles, $24.50.. at serious ski shops the world o*ef 
Daztiing flew poster. 500 (new handOook free) from Head Ski Co-. Ine., Tlmonlum, Md. 21093, U.S.A 



2,000 PHEAS.AN'IS 

air. ami ihrough it all ran the chorus of 
their continuous talking. 

That night \\c had 54 ducks and 44 
geese, and as nsc gathered up our guns 
and shells and picfked our way through 
llic marshes to the cars, wc were a happs 
and contented group of hunters. 

And so the da>s went on similar in 
tone, but with an endless variety of 
shooting. \Vc shot from live positions 
each day for sis ilavs and mner vsorked 
the same c<nintry twice. One day we 
were shooting at woodctvck. another day 
Iho birds were predominantly partridge, 
skittering downwind. Im> Hulls of fca- 
ihcrs that were out of range before 
>ou could single out one bird. And then 
there was the day when a fai little roe- 
buck came bounding out of the trees 
and fell dead before Davies' charge of 
No. 7 shot- hit behind the foreleg, find 
I not seen it 1 wouldn't iiave believed a 
onc-shol kill could be made with such 
line pellets. I went out to the cold-storage 
house that night to see him. He was fat 
and sleek and beautiful, with two tiny 
horns just showing through the hair of 
his crown. 

And tliat cold-storage room- have 
you ever seen 3,000 birds hanging in neat 
rows on racks built for the purpose'.* 
And none of them had been plucked or 
drawn! In the U.S. we wouldn't ihmk of 
leaving birds that long uncleaned. They 
say in Europe they like their birds a 
bit “high.” 

One morning while we were having 
breakfast, a very attractive woman 
joined us and was introduced as a friend 
from London who had come to sitend 
(he day. Site sat nc.xt to me at the table, 
and since she was dressed in hunting 
clothes, I asked her if she v^as going to 
join us for the day's shoot. She replied 
that she didn't care much for bird shoot- 
ing but that she was going out to shoot 
a hind. Aswe were waiting for our vehi- 
cles. she pulled out in a little English 
car with one of the gamekeepers. She 
w as headed for the moors — higher coun- 
try. w here the deer are found. 

Thai evening she showed up for cock- 
tails. stylishly dressed. I asked her what 
luck she had. She replied she had got 
two hinds. 

■’What kind of a gun?" I asked. 
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Where did the new Norelco Speedshaver ever get 
the idea that it could match shaves with a blade? 



(WHICH IS NOWMORETHAN18%THINNER 
FOR 18% CLOSER SHAVES) 


The new Norelco Speedshaver'- gives the 
close electric shave — so incredibly close that 
we dare to match shaves with a blade. And 
yet the Norelco shave is still the comfort 
shave. Because Norelco rotary blades gently 
stroke off whiskers. Never grab or pull. Never 
cut or nick. Norelco '“Floating Heads” glide 
smoothly over every contour of your face. 


There's also a pop-up trimmer that makes 
neat work of sideburns. Easy "flip-open” 
cleaning. Voltage selector. On/off switch. And 
a coil cord. All in all. more shaving features 
than any other electric shaver. We’ll match 
the shave you get with the new Norelco 
Speedshaver against any electric shaver and 
win by a head. And then it’s en garde, blades! 



Norcico 'FIirTop' Speed- 
shaver. World's lareest-sell- 
in( shaver model. Popular 
price. Now In bright ma- 
roon Rotarji biadev Flip- 
top cleaning. On/of switch. 



Nore/co 

9 . 1965 North American Philips Coi 


The Close Electric Shave 

Company, Inc . 100 East 42n0 Street. New York. New York 10017 


Olher 


BecoK 


1, Oictal.r 


Ocvic 





ColoBnc. Ailof Shave Loiion, 
Talc, Shower Soap Bar, Gift Sets. 
Alvo available in Lvme. Bv George! 

Cirv I RichartN, Inc., New York, S,\. 


...is his 



United Wan Lines 
"PRE-PLANIMED" MOVING SERVICE 


Movinu <iay just isn’t the same since 
United came alonR. We've cut the detail 
work down to comfortable size ... re- 
moved concern about cleanliness with 
exclusive Sanitized* vans . . . even pro- 
vided a source for friendly advice on 


personal movins problems. (Ask for 
Bette Malone's Uonsultant Service). 
N'li, moving day just isn't the same with 
United. . .and aren't you clad? P’or a free 
estimate we're easy to find in the 
Yellow Pages. 




2.()()() PHK.\S,\NTS 


"A Sako. .264 Magnum caliber, w liich 
a I'riend loaned me to lr\." 

"Hot^ did you like it.*" 

"Ver\ stell. It is a line shooting car- 
tridge." 

’■Didn't you find it a bn liea^v'-’" I 
asked. "I ha\e one and knou it has a 
good, healthy vtallop." 

"Oh no." she said. "My favorite gun 
is a .375 Magnum, vv hich is considerably 
heavier." At that I swallowed the olive 
in my martini. 

The next day my host told me iltat 
this slender, llO-pound girl hunted in 
Africa and India frequently, had made 
the very ditlicuit crossing from Tibet 
to India and had just returned from a 
six-month trip walking around Mount 
Everest. She was a great friend of the 
hostess, and whenever site wanted a 
change from city life she came to Keir 
to spend a day on the moors stalking 
deer. After dinner she eaiight the night 
tram for London. 

And so the week sped by. six days of 
grcai shooting, six days of line com- 
panionship. six days of wonderful lu>s- 
pilalilv, I shall never cease to be grateful 
to i rank Denton and Ihll Whiteford. 
who enabled me to have this truly vvon- 
derful experience. 

Sunday morning we packed away our 
gear, drove m two Jaguars to Prestwick 
and had lunch at the dining room in 
the beautiful new airport, That after- 
noon we Itad a glimpse of (ireenland 
and Labrador through the cloud cover 
and. in due course. Just before dark, 
we lamled in New York. Just seven days 
before, we had licaded out at about 
the same time— and in liial brief period 
1 had shot more birds than in a lifetime 
of luinling. 

Some days laler I received from Colo- 
nel Stirling's secretary the official score- 
card of the shoot. It reads: 


Monday 

Tuesday 

W eilnesday 

Ihursday 

Friday 

Salurday 


S30 birds 
450 birds 
206 birds 
500 birds 
275 birds 
1 15 birds 
2,376 birds 


Not a bad record at all for six days 
of shOOtingl END 


moving with CARE. ..EVERYWHERE. 


Plymouth Fuiy 



You look like a candidate 
for a big, beautiful 
1966 Plymouth Fury. 


Vote yourself into power. 


Give us a rousing “yea” for Fury. Side with us and get 
a big .standard 31K*cu.-in. V-8. There's a fund 
of options, including V-8s up to 440 cubic inches topped 
by a 4-barrel carb. a console-mounted 3-speed 
automatic (or 4-speed for the energetic), 
adjustable steering wheel, grained vinyl roof. 

Standard equipment: New bucket seats in the Sport Fury. 
A padded instrument panel. Back-up lights. 

Outside left rearview mirror. Variable-speed windshield 
wipers with windshield washer. Plus new safety 
door handles. Now comes the decisions part. 

Pick from 22 models, and suddenly you're one of the elect. 


PLYMOUTH DIVISION CHRYSLER 





MOTORS CORPORATION 


Let yourself go... VlymoutH 

VlP H'RV bfLVEDKRK VALIAST bARR.ACCriA 



Whatever your position... over-the-calf socks are better for business 


Over-the-calf socks go up over the calf. And stay there Comfortatjly 

Without doubt. No more unkempt sliov/of shin (A look fiat undermines the most 
impeccably tailored suit.)Whether you're a V P. or i hope-to-be-over-the-calf socks are a 
step in the right direction As for styles and colors, you'll find them all in Du Pont fitier-., 
ANTRON nylon. ORLON acrylic. DACRON polyester, Du Pont nylon. LYCRA spandex. 




FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sport* information of the week 


BASEa*LL-The YOMIURI GIANTS of Tokyo 
clinched iheir lOlh Ceniral League pcnnanl in 15 
years and will meet (he NANKAI HAWKS, (he 
^ciSc League champions, in the Japanese World 

BOXING — New Fngland lighlheavyweight champion 
MAKION CONNtRS. who until a lew weeks ago 
served as Tom McNeeley’s sparring partner, met 
McNeeley in Boston for the regional heavyweight 
title and won a unanimous 12-round decision. Con- 
ners weighed 178 lo McNeeley ’s 207. 

FOOTBALL- ALL; SAN DIEGO, the lop team in 
the West, played BOSTON, the botlom leam in the 
East and— what do you know — they lied 1 3-1 3- The 
unbeaten Chargers (4-0-2) suddenly couldn’t score 
after the first half and salvaged a lie when (heir stub- 
born defense stopped eve^ihing escepi two Held 
goals by Uino Cappelleiii in the second half. It was 
the Hrsi nonlosing game for the Patriots in six tries. 
BUFFALO'S defense set up two lasi-duaricr TDs 
and two Held goals that defeated Kansas City 23-7 
and moved the Bills 1 1/^ games ahead in the East. 
The Chiefs held second in the West but were joined 
by Oakland, which gamed in the standings de- 
spite a 2*-24 tie with winicss NEW VORK. DEN- 
VER. last m the West, beat Houston, second in 
the Fast 28-17, when John Griffin intercepted a 
pass and ran it back 44 yards for one TD and scored 
another on a 10-yard run with a blocked punt. 
NFL: Bart Starr's three touchdown passes (62, 31 
and 77 yards) in the third quarter overcame De- 
troit's 21-3 halliimc lead and led GREEN HAY to 
a 31-21 win. The Packers remained Hrit in the West 
with a perfect 5-0-0 record, while the Lions dropped 
from a second-place lie into a lie for third. 
BALTIMORE held on lo second by swamping 
W'ashington 38-7 as Johnny Uniias passed for two 
touchdowns. The strong Coll defense also scored 
when Al Haymond picked off a Redskin pass and 
ran ii back 30 yards. SAN FRANCISCO handed 
Los Angeles its third straight loss 45-21. and tied 
the Lions in the standings. John Brodie threw TD 
passes lo John David Crow. Ken Willard and Dave 
Parks for the winners before turning the ball over lo 
George Mira in the Iasi quarter. Gale Sayers scored 
four times for CHICAGO, once on a 96-yard re- 
turn of a kickoff with two minutes remaining. 10 
lift the Bears to a 45-37 victory over Minnesota. 
CLEVELAND built a 13-pomi lead in three periods 
on a Jimmy Brown TD from the 10. a 29-vard 
TD pass from Frank Ryan lo Waller Roberts and 
three Held goals by Lou Groza, then barely held on 
to beat Dallas 23-17. The Browns remained lied for 
the lead in the Eastern Division with ST. I.OUl.S, 
which defeated Pittsburgh 20-7 as Charley 3ohnson 
tossed two touchdown passes, one a 71-yarder lo 
Bobby Joe Conrad early in the fourth quarter. 'The 
lou did nothing for the Sleclerv, who remained lied 
for Iasi with the Redskins, both with imperfect 0-5-0 
records. Surprising NEW YORK stood tall in 
third place after Earl ,^fo^rall threw (our scoring 


passes 71 yards to Aaron Thomas, 46 yards to Joe 
Morrison, 89 yards to Homer Jones and two yards to 
Bob Crespino fora 35 -27 victory over Philadelphia. 


GOLF — Wiih birdies on eight of ihe last 16 holes. 
South Africa’s GARY PLAYER, winner of the U.S. 
Open and the Canada Cup individual title, beat 
Peter Thomson of Australia 3 and 2 in the Hnal of 
the Piccadilly World Match Play championship in 
Wentworth. England, The match ended when Play- 
er sank a 20-rool putt for a birdie on the 34lh hole. 
Tony Lenta and Arnold Palmer were eliminated m 
svmiHnal matches. 


The L'SCA .Senior Women’s Amaieur champ/ort- 
ship -54 holes for women SO-and-over with 15-and- 
under handicaps was won by MRS. HULF.T 
SMITH, a grandmother from Pebble Beach. Calif., 
wiih a 242 total. 26 strokes over women's par. Mrs. 

ahead of Mrs, John Haskell of Reno. Pa. on the 
Exmoor course m Highland Park. HI. 


HARNESS RACING- Going a mile and a half for ihe 

first lime in his career. DARTMOUTH (S2.80). 
driven bv Ralph Baldwin, easily won the $50,000 
Roosevelt Trot by three-quarters of a length over 
Lord Gordon. Myra, the only marc in the Held, 
finished third, two lengths farther back. Dartmouth 
wi'l now be turned out for the year, with a season 
record of ID victories in 14 starts, 


HORSE RACING The $223,875 Champagne .Stakes 
at Aqueduct paid its winner. BUCKPASSEK 
($3.80), Braulio Baeza tip, the biggest winner’s purse 
ever earned by a Thorotighbrixl m New York State. 
The $163,875 for first also made the bay coll the 
world's leading 2-ycar-old money winner with a to- 
tal of $568,096, Four lengths back in second was Our 
Michael, while Advocator came in third. Pricelcsv 
Gem. the filly who beat Buckpasser in The Futurity 
three weeks earlier, finished a disappointing sixth. 
MfXZCASIN. a top contender —along with Priceless 
Gem — for 2-year-cild fiHy honors, won the $11,735 
Alcibiadcs Stakes at Keenclund. finishing 15 lengths 
m front of Chalina. Larry Adams rode the winner, 
now unbeaten in six starts, in the nonbciiing race. 
ROMAN BROTHER ($3.20). winner of Ihe Wood- 
ward. look his next start, the $56,000 Manhattan 
Handicap at Aqueduct, by eight lengths over Hill 
Rise. Roman Brother's lime for the IH-mi(c race was 
2 :43 ' i. just 2 1 ; seconds off the track record, 
tieorge D. Widener s STEEPLE JILL ($5,601. John- 
ny Ruane up, won the $56,700 Vineland Handicap 
at Garden State Park by two lengths over Cordially. 
Ttismah. who led until the stretch, finished third. It 
was the 26th consecutive time that Steeple Jill fin- 
ished in the money. 

Another Widener horse. CORNISH PRINCE 
fS5.40), ridden by Johnny Roir. took the $29, .SOD 
Ouaker City Handicap by a head over Flag Raivcr. 
Big Rock Candy came in third. 


JUDO -Olympic all-weight champion ANTON GEE- 
SINK of Holland retained his world title in Rio dc 
Janeiro by beating Seiji Sakaguchi of Japan in his 
elimination group and Miisuo Maivunaga in Ihe 
final bout of the 43-nation event. The following dav. 
Gccsink. the first non-Japanese ever to win a world 
championship, announced his reiiremeni. 

MOTORS SPORTS FRED LORENZEN battled back 
and forth with A. J. foyl through the final viages of 
i)te National 400 Slock Car Race on the Charlolie 
Motor Speedway until Foyt hit the guard rail on the 
254th lap of the 26'’-lan race and had lo go lo Ihe 
pits, leaving Lorenzen the winner. Six caution Mags 
lowered Lorenzen'v average speed lo 1 19.1 17 mpn. 
considerably slower than his winning time last year. 
One flag was up for 17 laps, after Harold Kile of 
Augusta. Ga. was killed on the first lap when his 
1964 Plymouth was involsed in a five-car pilcuo. 
Walter Hanxgen drove his Lola T-70 al speeds of 
98,2 and 96,2 mph in winning both heats and overall 
first place al the Monterey Grand Prix in California. 
Jim Hall, the preface favorite, demolished his Chap- 
arral when it flipped in the first heat. 


TENNIS -Top-sceded BITSY GRANT. $4. of Al- 
lania look the L'SI.TA -Seniors’ 55 Clay Court Sin- 
gles liile when he defeated last year's runner-up Jack 
Slaton 6-4. 6 2 in Knoxville. Tcnn. Al.PHONSO 
SMITH of Alexandria. Va. and CHARLIE 
BROOKE of Towson, Md. gained the doubles title. 


TRACK A FIELD LUDVIK DANEK of Czecho- 
slovakia. who holds the world record and an Olym- 
pic silver medal in ihc discus throw, bciiercd his 
mark, set last year, by 2 feel 2 inches with a throw 
of 2 1 3 feet ( I inches in Prague. 

Britisher TIM JOHNSTON, who had never before 
competed at a disiancc longer than ID miles, broke 
the world record for 10 kilometers (I8,6J miles) with 
a lime of 1:32:34.6. 


MILEPOSTS -DECLINED: An invitation for KEL- 
SO to represeni the U.S. again m the Washington. 
D.C. International at Laurel on November II. by 
his owner. Mrs, Richard C. duPont, because of an 
eye injury. The damage occurred on September 22 
in the Stymie ai Aqueduct w hen a clod of dirt hit 
Kelso in the eye. The famous 8-ycar-old gelding. 

it last vear, was just $22,604 short of the $2-milIton 
mark for lifeimic earnings after the Stymie. The only 
American entry so far is Hail lo All. 

DIED: DAN FLORtO, 68. trainer for formerheavy- 
weight champion Floyd Patterson since Ihe start of 
his professional career and lately Patterson's manager 
of record, of complications following surgery in 
New York. Among Ihc world champions trained by 
Florio during his 47-year career were Gene Tunney. 
Jersey Joe Walcoit. Jack Delaney. Tonv Canzonen. 
Pciey ScjJzo. Freddie .Miller and Hauling Balialino. 


Woti*- loosi J' . 66 cafooti by D£»0 irc- 
uire. 71 -)ov»oh Cowtenimo. 75 — toy Dc Cor- 
101 -De'cv 8oyes. Indionupoio 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



VIVIEN BIRCH, an as- 
sistant librarian nour- 
ished by fmit, honey, 
oxtail soup and ihc de- 
sire to earn money for 
charity, walked the 54 
miles from Brighton. 
Sus.scx. to London’s 
Brentford in 17 hours 
20 minutes, breaking 
the previous record for 
women by three hours. 

EV KEELER, a piTol Of 
DC-8s for Seaboard 
World Airways, ted 
through three days of 
limed competition in his 
Schweizer 1-230 sail- 
plane 10 win easily (he 
New England Soaring 
Championship at South 
Barre. Mass, for the 
third lime in the last 
four years. 



8UO CATES, un India- 
napolis ear dealer, 
won the Sports Car 
Clubof America nation- 
al championship race 
at Indianapolis Race- 
way Park, drivinga bor- 
rowed McLaren tlva 
at an average speed of 
83.163 mph. He finished 
just seconds ahead of 
Charles Cox ol'Si. Paul. 



CHARLES LINSTER, a 
gy mnasifromNcwTricr 
High in Wilmctle. ill. 
who heard a year ago 
(hat a marine had done 
5,000 push-ups, has 
(rained to beat Ihc rcc- 
orvJ ever since and final- 
ly did 6.006 in three 
hours 54 minutes under 
the supervision of his 
gym coach. 



BARBARA PETERS, an 
Irx mg, Texas housewife 
and mother of two. set 
two world pleasure-craft 
records in (he 37 49 cu- 
bic-inch class— the fivc- 
inilcclosed-courseexcm 
(41.417 mph) and Ihc 
one-mile siraighiaway 
(41.9 mph) at the Three 
Risers Boat Races in 
San Angelo. 

DICK MeINNES. a 34- 
>ear-old carpet layer 
'Vom Henderson. Ky., 
clung for 390 miles to a 
kite being (owed behind 
a speedboat along the 
Ohio River, logging 1 1 
hours 59 minutes in the 
air and bettering his 
own unotTieial world 
record of three hours 49 
minutes. 
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WITole the readers take over 


HOLY WAR 

Sirs: 

Floyd Patterson’s article, Casxiux Clay 
Must Be Beaten (Oct. !l), was interesting. 
That is. as long as Floyd talked about box- 
ing. The thing that Patterson should try to 
rcali7c is that no man’s actions, regardless 
of who he ntay be. can disgrace an entire 
race, Negro or otherwise. 

I certainly feel no disgrace because Jack 
Johnson served time in a federal peniten- 
tiary. I do feel pride, howevet. in the fact 
that an eminent boxing historian selected 
him as the No. 1 heavyweight champion of 
all time. 

Others certainly should feel no "disgrace" 
because, say, John L. Sullivan was said to 
be of intemperate habits. 

Twenty years from now when future box- 
ing historians assess Cassius Clay and Floyd 
Patterson, it will be strictly on the basis of 
each one’s listic prowess. The fact that the 
former was a member of the Black Muslims 
or the latter a member of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church w ill have no bearing, 

York, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Patterson’s article made so much sense, I 
can’t help but believe he will overcome the 
odds against him and reach his goal, as he 
has done so often in the past. 

Edward Nyman 

Poughkeepsie. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Mr. Patterson makes it seem as if the fight 
is a showdown between the Roman Catholic 
religion and the Black Muslim religion. This 
is not so. 1 would like to wish Floyd Patter- 
son all the luck in the world in his bid to re- 
gain the crown. JJowever, 1 hope he is not 
trying to win for the reasons which he stated 
as being important. 

SrtPHrN Goldstein 

Easthampton, Muss. 

BEAR, BOOKS AND BEEF 

Sirs: 

1 was disappointed and saddened to see 
the pictures depicting the living quarters of 
"winners" at the University of Alabama 
(T/ie Bear Bryant Hilton, Oct. II). Coach 
Bryant’s thick -carpeted, nco-gothic cow 
barn, where prize beef on the hoof is fat- 
tened and cloistered for a Saturday after- 
noon barbeque, is in direct contradiction to 
sound educational and athletic principles 
that, fortunately, many universities still 
maintain. 

One million dollars would go a long way 
toward providing education for those indi- 


viduals denied the opportunity to attend the 
University of Alabama, let alone take their 
place in the group picture. 

George H. McGuynn 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

I w onder how many needed teachers, class- 
rooms and undcrequipped university science 
labs the state of Alabama starves for while 
her "fattened lambs’’ revel in the luxury of 
their Bear Bryant Hilton? 

Stuart Brucl 

San Marino, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Football is not king at the University of 
Alabama: it is some kind of god. 

David O’Leary 

Watertown, Mass. 

Sirs: 

The picture of the two young men auto- 
graphing footballs proves they know how to 
write -but couldn’t they find some books to 
fill those bare bookshelves to show us they 
can also read? 

John J. Hutchings, D.D.S. 
San Francisco 

RETROSPECT 

Sirs: 

Now that it's all over, may 1 offer my 
compliments for a fine article on the 1965 
baseball season (A Look Back at a Peculiar 
Seaion, Oct. 1 1 ). I disagree w ith you on one 
point, however. You picked Richie Allen as 
the MVP of the Philadelphia Phillies. 1 think 
it should be Cookie Rojas. All Allen did for 
the Phillies was strike out, make errors in 
clutch situations and hit homers when they 
were least needed. Mis inept play afield cost 
the Phils almost 10 games. True, he hit 
over .300 for the second year in a row, but 
Rojas had a higher balling average. Cookie 
made some dazzling fielding plays and al- 
ways came up with clutch hits. He again 
proved himself the king of the NL utility- 
men as he (illed in wherever Gene Mauch 
needed him. He carried the team most of 
the year and ran Tony Taylor right out of 
the second-base job. 

Cookie is a dandy player. He’s always in 
there ready to give himself up for the sake of 
the team. 

John Rudolfh 

Springfield, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Kudos for your roundup of the baseball 
season. One can only wonder, however, at 
your conspicuous failure to give more credit 
to the Pittsburgh Pirates, who were among 


the top contenders for the National League 
pennant. The article soared to a quick cre- 
scendo in noting Roberto Clemente, league 
batting champion, as one of baseball’s out- 
standing players: but subsequent paragraphs 
excluded any mention of the other members 
of the team. For ‘66 Scries tickets, the ad- 
dress is Forbes Field, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Donald P. Cook 

Cambridge. Mass. 

Sirs; 

W/hilc you were reviewing the season and 
its records. I wish you had elaborated on one 
record in particular. In the October 4 issue 
you stated (hat "Sandy Koufax became the 
major's alltimc strikeout champion when he 
whiffed his 349th batter, thereby breaking 
Bob Feller’s record." Actually, Bob Feller 
never held the alltime record, nor does Kou- 
fax hold it now, even though he docs hold 
the modern record. 

The alllime record for a single season's 
strikeout belongs to Matthew Kilroy who. 
in 1886, struck out 505 batters for Baltimore 
ol’the American Association, a major league 
from 1882 to 1891. The National League rec- 
ord belongs to Charles (Moss) R-adbournc, 
who whiffed 41 1 batters for Providence. 

Although (he pitching distance was 50 
feet, these are still the alltimc records, just 
as the term implies. Please, let's give credit 
w here credit is due. 

David Glagovsky 

Haverhill, Mass. 

PLAYOFF 

Sirs: 

A National Championship Playoff in col- 
lege football as outlined in your September 
20 issue would be the greatest! Contrary to 
the argument that such a scheme would re- 
sult in overemphasis of the game at the ex- 
pense of education, I believe it would actual- 
ly help to dc-emphusi/e the sport. The trend 
has been to play a breather schedule to gain 
national recognition via all wins and no 
losses. This is certainly overemphasis in a 
false sense, yet it has many people fooled, 
since the average fan docs not scrutinize 
schedules or the way they are set up. Some 
big-name teams will schedule an open date 
a week ahead of a so-called tough opponent 
for added insurance. Apparently, even the 
rating experts arc willing to overlook some 
of the folly that has been going on. A na- 
tional playoff would eliminate this maneu- 
vering, and the beauty of it ail would be 
that any team involved in a breather sched- 
ule would be forced out of its protective 
shell in good old “put up or shut up" style. 

Also let's not lose sight of (he fact that 
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a team with a loss in u lough conference 
could still parlicipaie in the playolTs and 
even become national champion, a feat 
practically impossible under the present sys- 
tem. The end result would be a iruc and 
qualified champion. 

Li.£ J. Jansi 

Kalispell, Mont. 

Sirs: 

Three cheers for your article on a national 
playoff for football! In the past 10 years my 
husband and 1 have gone to school or lived 
in four of the major conference areas (Big 
Ten. Big Eight, Pacific eight and Southeast). 
W'c found each area arguing without proof 
that ‘'we re the toughest conference." 

At the present lime a team's win-and-loss 
record determines its national .standing, but 
this does not really give a true picture. The 
NCAA basketball championship indisputa- 
bly determines who is No. I. Should the 
wonderful sport of football settle for any- 
thing less? 

Jui>Y Davison 

Birmingham, Mich. 

Sirs: 

As a graduate of the State University of 
Iowa, 1 will do all in my power to kill and 
bury this idea once and for all. Football 
in its proper place is wonderful. It unites 
the students in our larger schools as nothing 
else could. Its profits help cut the cost of 
tuition, cic. But colleges and universities 
arc run to educate students, and sports are 
secondary. 

Unlike the bowl games, which involve 
only one game per school and only two 
weeks of heavy practice for the team (usual- 
ly during Christmas vacation), the proposed 
playoff would add four games and an addi- 
tional six-week grind for the players. This 
would be exploiting these young Americans, 
merely for the sake of the press, among oth- 
ers. Who cares who is No. 1? 

A. J. Plath 

Norwood, Mas.s. 

SOCIETY AND OLD SIWASH 

Sirs: 

Edwin Shrakc writes such nonsense about 
the social status of the lowly Washington 
Redskins {To Be Seen Seeing the Redskins, 
Oct. 4) that I wonder if he has visited D.C. 
Stadium in recent years. Not one game in 
the last three years that 1 can remember has 
been obscured by fog — though all too of- 
ten a patch of dense fog would have been 
very merciful. I can't remember the last time 
there was "smoldering wetness," or. indeed, 
any snow. 1 agree that it was hot on opening 
day this year but, olhcp-sisc, I don't recog- 
nize cither the stadium or the fans that 
Shrakc is describing. 

If there are people who really do come to 
the stadium on Sunday afternoons because 
"a Redskin home game is a social event,” 1 
have yet to meet one. Most of us come bc- 

rontinufd 
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Tiffany Eubank won t 
without her 
Green Stripe 



USHER'S 


the first civilized 
Scotch, you know 


In 1853 Andrew Usher made the first blended 
Scotch, the first civilized Scotch. It was light and 
smooth. A lot of other distillers followed 
Usher, but nobody ever made a lighter, smoother 
Scotch. Don’t jump without the Green Stripe. 


_ IMPORTED . . . BOHLED IN SCOTLAND 

K*»A OUAUTf 


GREEN STRIPE 


' BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY Usher's Green Stripe, Blended Scotch Whisky. 86.8 Proof, 
^ 'OosTMT'a . ./.HieuKi ^ TheJo5.GarneauCo.,NewYork, N.Y.CI965 



19TH HOLE 


:BiD STREET! 

^IIJ! 

mm 'imum 

Bond Street keeps burning be- 
cause of its Old English cut— a 
, combination of flakes for even- 
' burning and cubes for slower- ' 
burning. You'll like its aroma of 
line domestic and imported to- 
baccos, too. 


How to clear 
a cloi^scd j>lpe 



When you can't get a cleaner through your 
pipe, don’t throw it away. Try holding the 
bowlover the spout of a boiling kettle, and 
let the steam pass through. Then, insert a 
dry cleaner and leave it in overnight. 



cause I ) we lose pro football and 2) we are 
Redskin fans. SilK. isn't it? 

Ml RBI RT A. TitRsr 

Washington 

Sirs: 

Edwin Shrake's description of l.uci Baines 
Johnson's companions at the Redskin game 
as "men who looked like former KLnov Col- 
lege tackles" must have left many of your 
readers wondering what a Knox College 
tackle looks like. 1 am. therefore, submitting 
a photograph of VVuync Steward of Ma- 
comb. Ill-, who looks like— and is— a Knox 



College tackle iuhine). I iirthcrmorc. he is a 
senior at Knox and co-captain of the Si- 
\s usher eleven. 

Wll I.IAM J. Kll Ki nny 

Galesburg. III. 

Sirs: 

Granted, the Redskins play as if they are 
the oldest team in the NFL, but the fact is 
that their opptineiUs in the game I dwin 
Shrake saw at D.C. Stadium were even old- 
er— 223 years (including this one) of league 
experience for the 41) Cleveland Brown reg- 
ulars vs. 20N years foi the Skins. Thai's the 
Redskins for you; they can't even win a 
gerontology contest. 

Richaro L. Wors^or 

Washington 

Sirs: 

The \^ashingtoll Redskins may be In but 
their new helmets are Out. The old Washing- 
ton fcaiher-in-ihe-back helmet ranked .is the 
class of the league. The man in the Redskin 
organisation who ordered that change ought 
to be sculped. 

Richaro Wiison 

Lubbock, Texas 
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Track of the Cat in Hawaii’s White Water 


The breakers were like snowy mountains set loose as two sailors in an 18-foot Pacific Catamaran moved 
precariously through them only yards from the glittering beaches of Oahu by HUGH WHALL 


T rim!" Oiricr l*\ Ig shouted at me o\cr 
' the roar of the surf ■Trim! Trim!" 
Ik’hinii lisa hulking mound of uatcr was 
rising, green against the ocean's blue, I 
beefed in the jib, and our IS-fool y-inch 
Pacitle Catamaran sprang forward- \Ne 
were accelerating fast but not as fast as 
the wave that was chasing us. Its for- 
ward edge was now less a steep slope than 
a solid wall. Catamaran and wave were 
both aimed dead at the coral reef of 
Kaikoo. Needles of spray darted from 
the cal's twin hows as her sterns rose 
and she drove ahead and down the 
wave's deceptively smooth face. 'Backl" 
screamed Pyle, who was himself stretched 
as far over the starboard stern as the hik- 
ing strap holding his toes would permit. 
Back I went, slipping and sliding in the 
wet cockpit. Behind us the wall of water 
had become a lowering clilT. hanging 
poised over our heads, waiting only to 
topple over iisclf--and us w ith it. 

Bv now the cal was moving so fast 
that It hummed quite literally hummed 
as the hulls and rigging vibrated to the 
rush of the water. The bows were still 
pointed downward, and I knew that if 
they dug into the water ahead we would 
go end over end in a stumbling .somer- 
sault with a crushing mass of water on 
top of us. Overhead the sun was stream- 
ing through the trade-wind clouds, dap- 
pling Dkimond Head to the west and 
Koko Head to the cast with gold. The 
.sun's rays spotlighted houses on the 
shore and formed strange and beautiful 
patterns in the water. I hud only one 
thought: if I am about to die. maybe 
this IS the way to do it. Stirling down a 


mountain of water, bathed in sparkling 
sunlight. 

.As it turned out. I did not die. and by 
some miscalculation of nature the cata- 
maran on which I was riding with Sailor- 
Designer Carter Pyle was not dashed to 
bits on the coral reef ahead. As the wave 
broke it slowed down. So did we. tinal- 
ly coming to a stop 20 feel away from a 
stone jetty projecting out from the beach. 
The wave rolled shoreward, bashing it- 
self into a scries of ripples along the 
beach. I tried to say something and dis- 
covered i was hoarse. I had screamed my 
throat raw from pure cveilement. 

If playing the surf on a board is rough- 
ly equivalent in cxeilcmcni to climbing a 
Himalayan peak in a snowstorm, then 
surfing in a sailboat is like climbing the 
same peak on a bicycle. What's more, 
coasting in toward the shore — the ma- 
neuver we had just got through — is the 
easiest part. All we had to do now was 
to go about and sail out again. 

A heavyweight lighter has intelligence 
and so to a lesser degree has a charging 
rhino. A stone wall stands still. But a 
wave is a wall that is both brutishly un- 
intelligent and moves. There is no escape 
fiom it. Turn to port or siai board and 
the wave will try to roll you over. Sail 
too fast and the shock of boat meeting 
wave is dangerously intensified, too slow 
and the boat becomes the wave's toy. 

We came about slow ly to be confront- 
ed by a no man'-s land of foam between 
us and the next set of waves through 
which wc would have to punch. Wc 
trimmed the sails and the Paeilic Cat 
picked up speed as wc easily thumped 


through the foam. The first wave wc hit 
going out was young and fairly small. 
Up we rose, up the angled green hack - 
then squash, we were over the lop. Not so 
bad. The next wave had developed fur- 
(hcr. "Lord.'' I thought as it came at us. 
"can't we go someplace else?" But no. 
Up. up wc slid. Wc were almost airborne 
in a vertical climb, then over the top once 
more. There was nothing but air between 
and under the hulls. Crash. Somehow I 
was lying on my back in the port cockpit 
in a welter of foam. Then, before the 
water cleared, up, up. up again, I'his 
lime the crest was fully formed, was 
breaking. Nothing short of a My can 
climb a concave elilV without doing an 
inside loop. Into the crest, Smash. NN'hitc 
water everywhere. 

"Hold on to the hiking strap." yelled 
Pyle. "Hook your arm under it. The hik- 
ing strap. Hang on. Nang on!" All my 
life I have known what a hiking strap is. 
but at that moment, for the life of me. 
I did not know what Pyle was talking 
about. I was numb and half croLiehing. 
clutching at the port mast stay. Noth- 
ing. I thought, could |irv me loose. 

There was hardly time to suck in a 
hroaih bcfiue the next one the big one 
— came. It v\as the mother, father, sister, 
brother and great-great-grandfather of 
all waves, and it broke right aboard. It 
mauled, tugged, smothered us -all at 
once. No bout could survive such a blow 
and. even if it could, no human could 
Slay aboard. Yet the incredibly strong 
hull and rig of the catamaran took the 
blow. No one was lost. "Hang on to 
that strap next time," was all Pyle had 
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Track of the Cat eoiiliiuifU 

to say. ■‘If you go overboard, it'll be 
rough trying to ptcic you up." 

It was a characlerislic understatement 
on the part of the man who dreamed up 
the idea of holding what he called "the 
first annual catamaran surf-sailing cham- 
pionships" in the breakers olT Oahu. 
Pyle’s original thought was to have six 
or seven Pacific C atamarans racing each 
other through the waves, but one look 
at the surf was enough to convince every- 
body that would be a mistake. Two 
boats riding the same wave at the same 
time would be hairy enough. Six or 
seven boat.s would be like having six or 
seven matadors lake on six or seven 
bulls in the same ring at the same time. 
Moreover, seeing who could get in or 
out of the surf fastest would be out of 
the question. Surf sailing, like bullfight- 
ing, is an art. not a contest of speed. 
And, like a bullfighter, a surf sailor 
needs something more than mere skill 
and technique to carry him through. A 
surf sailor must be hooked on the triple 
dose of sail, speed and the adrenalin re- 
leased in a man's body w hen he doesn't 
know whether his boat i.s under coniroJ 
or not. Bob Casey, who sailed one of 
the two boats in the so-called race off 
Oahu, is one such man. Carter Pyle is 
another, 

Pyle, a nonsmokcr so handsome that 
he was once drafted to pose for a ciga- 
rette ad, is a sailor who responds to a 
wave the way others might to a siren. 
On one occasion, holding a comfortable 
lead in a catamaran race, he was about 
to round a mark placed on the fringe of 
the surf when his boat caught a high, 
hard one rolling for the beach. Forget- 
ting all about the race. Pyle rode the 
wave in until it crumpled on the shore. 
Then he jumped overboard, turned the 
cat around, crashed back through the 
surf to rejoin the race and finished in 
third place. 

From the time he was 6 years old. 
Pyle liked boats, liked drawing them, 
liked thinking up ways to make them 
better. But as a racing sailor he was — 
well, a good football player. Pyle played 
football for nine consecutive years, in 
high school, as a tackle at Stanford 
(where, he says, he was the lightest tackle 
ever to start in a Rose Bowl game) and 
as a lineman on a Navy serv ice team in 
Hawaii. "When I went into the Navy," 
he says. "I told them I’d play football 
for them if they kept me in Hawaii. 
They went along with the idea, and I 
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spent 22 months playing football in the 
season, washing dishes on a tanker in 
the off season. My wife Kmiiy saw me 
play two games and I got thrown out of 
both of them. Somebody slugged me. 
and I got mad." He sometimes docs get 
mad. 'Those games were one big brawl 
from beginning to end. You just stood 
there and slugged each other." Those 
nine years induced in Pyle a distaste 
for football that has never left him. "I 
haven't been to a football game since 
the last one I played," he says. “I don’t 
follow the game, watch it on TV or read 
about ii in the papers. Bavically. I don't 
care for team sports, although I do like 
being in condition. Being able to run 
through brick walls, light matches on 
the back of your hands, things like that." 

P>lc had not gone to Hawaii to get his 
gut punched by a burly marine tackle or 
get dishpan hands on a tanker. He had 
gone to Hawaii for one reason only — to 
surf in the best waves of their kind any- 
where. He craved places with names like 
.Sunset and Pipeline and Cloudbreak. 
where the waves run 12 feet high by 
irianguJalion. not eyeball. TypicaJJv. 
Pyle and two or three friends would pad- 
dle a niilc out. then ride in. turn around 
and paddle out again — hour after hour. 
When they weren’t surfing they simply 
.sat and wa ched the combers. Once when 
they were surling olT Cloudbreak. Pyle 
and a friend were joined by u shark. The 
.shark twitched a fin. splashing Pyle, who 
got mad and began puddling for shore 
to catch a set. Then he and his friend 
and the shark were all hurtling shore- 
ward together. Before they made the 
beach the two men lost their boards, and 
the three of them were all floundering 
in the water together. 

"I wouldn't do that again." says Pyle 
now', "but 1 enjoyed it then." 

"Carter is more conservative now." 
says his wife Emily. 

i knew that because of the way we had 
come in from the race off Oahu, Time 
after time we had punched into fierce 
waves until tinally a hatch cover jarred 
loose on our starboard hull, filling the 
cal with water, and Pyle decided to call 
It a day. It was diflicult to surf in that 
condition, and after pounding out wc 
turned and. on a screaming reach, sailed 
the four miles back to Waikiki. .Said Pyle 
apologetically. "I wouldn’t have mind- 
ed driving the boat harder if it were my 
own, but I wouldn’t want to beat up 
someone else’s boat." eno 



T he musical extravagan/as that enter- 
tain thecro\^dsai the big college foot- 
ball games seem to grow grander and 
gaudier with each new season. Drum 
majors arc more flamboyant than ever, 
iw iricrs were never more expert or daring. 
Marching bands are bigger and are dart- 
ing in and out of intricate formations 
that would drive a Marine drill instructor 
out of his mind. 

It is not likely that the day will ever 
come when football games will be played 
between intermissionsofband music. But 
football is outnumbered right now. I'or 
instance, when Coach Bump Elliott of 
Michigan sends 44 players running out 
on the field. 206 members of the .Michi- 
gan Marching Band are already there. 

Few bandmasters, of course, arc able 
to indulge in recruiting as the word might 
be defined by Duffy Daughert>. Woody 
Hayes or Bear Bryant. But — conceded 
that most of the collegiate impresitrios 
have inducements to offer that are modest 
in comparison with those held out to 
football prospects — the music men attack 
the task of keeping their marching bands 
up to full strength with a zeal and a brand 
of supersalesmanship that would put 
most of the football mentors and their 
bird dogs to shame. 

Quite obviously, bands like Michi- 
gan's are not pul together and main- 
tained at full strength merely by posting 
notices of tryouts on bulletin boards. But 
Michigan's band director Dr. William 
D. Revelli insists that he never recruits 
in the football-recruiting sense. 

“We absolutely do not give scholar- 
ships for our marching band." says Dr. 
Revelli. "The music school gives a cer- 
tain number of scholarships to music 
majors, but nobody gets a scholarship 
just to play and march. The only reward 
is the satisfaction of playing in a magnifi- 
cent band and a token S40. which is given, 
as a matter of tradition, to all marching 
band members at the end of the .season." 

But the impression among bandmas- 
ters around the country is that recruit- 
ing is rampant throughout the Big Ten. 
Don Adcock, band director at North 
Carolina Slate, .says: "The practice of 
giving band scholarships is widespread 
in the Big Ten and, 1 understand, at 
such schools as Alabama and Louisiana 
Stale. W'c don't give any hero at North 



Ho/d That Tuba! 

Like coaches looking for promising football players, college band- 
masters scout the high schools for tuba players and trumpeters 
by GERALD HOLLAND 


Carolina State not even music school 
scholarships, because we don't have a 
music school." Herbert Hazelman. 
bandmaster of Grimsley Senior High 
School ill Circensboro. N.C., agrees. 
"The Big Ten actively recruits. I gel let- 
ters all year long about band scholar- 
ships. This fall every one of the merit 
scholarship scmilinalisls in our band re- 
ceived a letter from Michigan State." 

Nobody got letters offering scholar- 
ships. grants in aid or any other plums 
from Ohio State, according to Dr. 
Charles L. Spohn Jr., director of the 
OSU band. "W’c do contact people and 
make every attempt to know the lop mu- 
sicians in Ohio high schools. We do this 
for the university's five bands, including 
an all-girl band, not just for the march- 
ing band. W'e have an extensive mailing 
and personal-contact program, but we 


promise nothing but a chance to try out 
for one of the best bands in the country." 

Michigan State freely admits that half 
of its marching-band members are on 
scholarship. The .story is told on campu.s 
at East Lansing of a boy who got two 
scholarship offers, one to play on the 
hockey team, one to play in the band. 
The boy look the band. That could hap- 
pen in the case of a hockey prospect at 
Michigan Stale. But if the musician had 
also licen a firsi-ralc running back, the 
band would have got him over Coach 
Duffy Daugherty's dead body. 

However, as things work out. rela- 
tions iietwcen bandmasters and coaches 
of major and minor sports are generally 
cordial. Dr. Revelli of Michigan did not 
protest, some years ago. w hen Bub John- 
son. a cornctist, was recruited right out 
of the band by the football team. Says 
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Dr. Rcvclli: ‘‘Johnson was a line young 
man, but he just wasn't so good as a 
cornetisl that I'd niake a fight for him." 
•At Northwestern, Bandmaster John 
Painter says he usually has athletes from 
minor sports in the band. Right now he 
has a tennis player and a wrestler, and 
once he salvaged an injured football 
player named Sandy Davis and turned 
him into a lirsl-ratc saxophonist. At Il- 
linois. in the days when Ray Eliot was 
coaching football, he offered Bandmas- 
ter Everett Kisinger the services of a 
200-pound tackle named Peter Palmer. 
Coach Eliot, impressed with Palmer's 
singing in the locker room, asked Kisin- 
gcr if he could use him as a soloist. Ki- 
singcr said he would be delighted to au- 
dition Palmer, who, it turned out. had a 
rich baritone voice, Kisinger had him 
sing The Slar-Spanf'IcJ Banin’i in foot- 
ball uniform before the games and some- 
times entertain between halves if Coach 
Eliot had no other plans for him. 

At the University of .Miami (Ela.). 
Bandmaster Fred W. McCall Jr. freely 
discusses the inducements he has to of- 
fer full-time musicians who are not dis- 
tracted by football and other sports. 
About 100 members of Miami's 140- 
piece band receive partial scholarships 
totaling $70,000 annually — as againsi 
S2X8,000 worth of assistance handed out 
to football players. “In addition." says 
McCall, “about 20 of our bandsmen re- 
ceive some additional financial aid from 
our Henry Fillmore Special Fund. The 
boys who get Fillmore grants are those 
who just couldn't go to college without 
financial as.sisiance." B;indma.ster Mc- 
Call also counts on springtime auditions, 
on a five-week summer camp on the cam- 
pus and an annual concert tour by the 
Miami band to interest prospective band 
candidates. “The tour is very produc- 
tive." McCall says, “and high school sen- 
iors either contact us after a concert or 
write to us later. We have a good file of 
letters from prospects for next year." 
McCall adds that it has been some years 
since he w ent out in hot pursuit of a mu- 
sician. "1 was on the trail of a French 
horn player," he says, “but I lost him 
when another school offered the boy a 
full scholarship, room and board and a 
summer study trip to Europe." 

The Henry Fillmore Special Fund at 
the University of Miami is unique only 
insofar as it is publicly acknowledged to 
exist. Elsewhere around the country (ex- 
cept in the Ivy League) secret funds have 
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been set up by music-minded alumni to 
nourish tuba playersorany other special- 
ists who may be in short supply. 

Incidentally, there never seem to be 
too many tuba players around, deserving 
or otherwise. Not many boys take readily 
to the tuba. It is very rarely a solo instru- 
ment. never in a college band. It is not 
glamorous. Brass tubas (as adapted for 
marching bands they are called sousa- 
phones) are big and heavy, and it takes a 
stout fellow to go sashaying down the 
field with one. Fiber-glass tubas (weigh- 
ing about 12 pounds, or one-third the 
weight of the brass tubas) are coming in 
(even in the Ivy League), but oldtime 
tuba fanciers consider them an abomina- 
tion. The tuba is not a romantic instru- 
ment. If (as New York Mayor Jimmy 
Walker said ) no girl was ever ruined by a 
book, certainly no girl was ever tempted 
beyond her strength to resist by a tuba 
serenade. 

Tuba troubles 

Tubas are expensive: brass tubas cost 
from S700to SI. 000. College bands must 
supply them because few tuba men own 
their own instruments. Tubas can also be 
ha7ardous. "I've seen a sudden gust of 
wind." says Band Director Hazelman of 
Greensboro, “catch a tuba and .send a 
boy sprawling horn over backward. Tu- 
bas are al.so a target for peanuts, wads of 
empty cigarette packages and paper cups, 
beer cans and whiskey bottles. I would 
say the tuba player is in as much danger, 
taking one thing and another, as the 
average football lineman. Big college 
bands hardly ever have enough tuba.s.“ 

Ronald Broadwell. director ofthe Uni- 
versity of Southern California's marching 
band, agrees. “Wc arc usually hurting 
for tubas at USC." he says, “and one 
year wc had to switch a trombone player 
to the tuba." Such conversions are com- 
mon. Irving Dreibrodt. bandmaster at 
Southern Methodist University, says. 
“We frequently have to flip a boy from 
some other brass instrument over to the 
tuba. The boys arc very proud of the 
band and arc glad to cooperate. 

As an example of a dedicated tuba 
player who selected the instrument in 
high school and has stayed with it ex- 
clusively. Dr. Revelli points to Dick Bit- 
tie. who (his fellow bandsmen say) plays 
a very hot tuba. Bittle. tall and limber, 
comes from Sturgis. Mich, and made 
last year's marching band as a freshman 
— an achievement that rcHccts consid- 


erable credit on his high school band- 
master. who happens to be his brother 
Jack, once a drummer in Michigan's 
band. 

At the University of Kansas. Band 
Director Russell L. Wiley depends on a 
summer camp and tips from high school 
contacts to keep talent coming along. 
He doesn't have much to offer. He is 
able to gel 15 or 20 boys an average of 
S125 each, and he splits the S2.500 paid 
to the band by the athletic department 
among 1 25 musicians. I le also scrounges 
around to gel part-time jobs for students 
who need them. But sometimes he runs 
into knottier problems in which money 
is not the question at all. 

“A couple of years ago." Director 
Wiley says, “I had my eye on two boys 
in the Winfield. Kans. band. Trumix.*! 
player and trombonist. 1 talked to the 
boys and thought everything was set. 
But about 2 o'clock one morning I got 
a call from their bandmaster. ’You'd 
better get down here fast.' he said, 'or 
you are going to lose those boys.' 1 
threw on my clothes, jumped into my 
car and headed for Winfield. When 1 got 
there 1 found out that some musical bird 
dogs from some small religious colleges 
had been telling the boys' parents that 
Kansas, being a stale school, was a 
heathen institution. Well. sir. 1 went 
right out to see the parents, and 1 gave 
them a big pilch about all the religious 
activities on our campus and I predicted 
that titcir sons would end up not only 
playing in that band but singing in the 
choirs of churches in Lawrence. The par- 
ents were impre.ssed with my obvious 
sincerity, and I got the boys. They came 
through fine, played at the football 
games Saturdays, sang in church choirs 
.Sundays." 

So it goes with the hard-working, 
bird-dogging bandmasters -everywhere 
but in the Ivy League. The Ivy League 
docs not look with favor on strutting 
and twirling and fast-stepping bands- 
men, preferring to depend on pure mu- 
sicianship and a few refined japes and 
capers. The Ivy League's attitude toward 
the other sort of thing was summed up 
succinctly by a Yale man who was per- 
suaded by a friend to attend Michigan's 
big Band Day last season. After it was 
all over, the friend asked the Yale man 
what he thought of the show. 

“It was all righl. I suppose," said the 
Yale man, “but wasn't it terribly mid- 
dlewcstern?" eno 



Down with the idea that compacts should 
be small. What they should be is nimble, 
and economical, and inexpensive. They 
should also be roomy and zoomy. and who 
in the world ever started that silly idea 
that compact owners are all undersized 
anyway? So turn loose the rebel in you. 


Sit up for your rights. In a foam-padded 
bucket seat. Run barefoot through the 
wall-to-wall carpets. Fire up that snarl 
under the hood. Head out from the herd. 
If it weren't for Dart’s low price, nimble 
handling and the way it nurses gas. it'd 
be hard to find a resemblance to other 


compacts at all. So. if Dart GT's got what 
you want, the Dodge Rebellion wants you ! 
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